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LURED AND LOST. 





OHAPTER I. 
She was a phantom of delight 
When first she dawned upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament. 

“My dear little bride, my very own to-morrow. 
Look up, Saintie, and tell me again that you are glad 
to marry me. What lovely eyes! Ob, how I love 
you, St. Cloud! Hush—what’s that yonder ?”” 

St. Cloud Trevanion leaning on her lover’s arm, 
turned and looked upward, and, lo! anu angelic form 
was surely hovering between her and the sky. 

The mist of an eternal cataract rose up and 
wreathed it about with a luminous veil. The black 
tower behind pierced the veil grimly; the thunder 
came up from the abyss, and the mighty river fled 
by, curdling with h°rror, to its lightning leap. 

Alone fupon the giddy balcony of the bridge, 
with face of unearthly beauty, with gold-spun tresses 
floating wide, this being stretched her snow-white 
arms out of the impalpable cloud of gloom, and like 
a resistless spirit of the spray, wooed those silenced 
mortals to cross the slippery toy-bridge, climb the 
old flint stairs, and join her on her adventurous 
pedestal, that they might worship the terrific river 
together, A woman? Surely no! 

Eyes speaking of mystery, garments white and 
glistering—surely a being supernal, a queen of terror 
and beauty. 

St Cloud Trevanion waxed as pale as the lilies on 
her breast. 

** What is it? I am afraid!’ she murmured, awe- 
struck, ; 

“ The perfection of beauty surrounded by the per- 
fection of tumult,”’ said her lover, dreamily. 

The vision passed away, and the balcony was 
vacant, ‘ 

St. Cloud hung heavy on her lover’s arm, her 
‘aeart grew faint within her. 

“Love, come away, lam weary,” she whispored, 
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(THE ENCHANrkEss. | 

Richard Hazard took her tenderly in his arms. 

“My dear girl, you are overcome. It is too bean. 
tiful for you here. Oh, little, little Saintie, I swear 
to love you as long as this river flows, andas madly 
for you are as pure as the foam that flecks it and as 
beautiful as the spirit of the spray herself.” 

And while he raved in lover-fashion her little heart 
was dancing with ecstacy, and her small hands stole 
about his neck ina chain of love, for wildly she loved 
her knight of twenty-two. 

As stately and proper @ man as one might see ina 
thousand was he, with hyacinthine locks and a bold, 
frank, breezy address; and this was about all she 
knew of him. Cmsar-like, Richard Hazard Lad ouly 
to come, see, conquer, and be idolized by the much- 
favoured damsel to whom he held out his finger. 

“Oh, Richard, my darling!’’ she faltered, 
passion-shaken, ‘ will you ever, ever forsake me ?” 

And he answered, deep-voiced ; 

* Before Heaven I swear it, never !|’’ 

And the rapid water bore away the vow. 

Enwrapped in one another’s arms the lovers stood, 
with their own ecstacy, deaf to the boom of the 
cataract, blind to the wonder of the scene, but a voice 
called them suddenly. 

A fearful scream of anguish pierced the tumult, 
and they fell apart and gazed dumb-smitten at the 
fairy bridge which spans the torrent. 

The white-draped spirit of the spray had flitted 
from the tower and stood midway upon the tremulous 
bridge—she leaned wildly over the frail railing, she 
stretched her moon-bathed arms to the seething 
waters. her long gold hair swayed lower, lower, al- 
most dipping in the flood, ten thousand mystic hands 
of foam lea, od aay to drag her down, her great 
jewel eyes maddeningly, 

The young man made a furious bound and caught 
her back from the rail, She struggled with him, 
she seemed endued with frantic strength, and, striving 
to cast cast herself into the flood, she shrieked, in 
frenzied accents > 

“Oh, let me go-—I am called!” 





“ Never!” cried Hazard, elasping her closer. 





Her head sank, her eyes closed ; heavy as lead sha 
lay in his arms. 

He knelt upon the slippery bridge, aud, support- 
ing her, gazed upon her face. 

St. Cloud Trevanion essayed to cruss the bridge 
and join her lover, but a wind-swept curtain of mist 
drifted between them, aud, aifrighted, she sank back, 
calling, wistfully : 

“ Richard, where are you? Richard ?” 

No voice answered, and when the curtain was 
lifted by a gust St. Cloud looked palely at the cruel 
sight disclosed. 

The woman had raised herself from the man’s 
supporting arms, she was kneeling before him, he 
kneeling before her; her small, glittering hands 
were placed one on each of his shoulders; she was 
contemplating him eye to eye, with an ominous and 
dazzling gaze. 

Richard Hazard remained passive, smitten, as it 
were, by lightning, and returning her look in @ 
species of fascination. 

For full three minutes that mutual bedazzlement 
continued, then with a spring like a panther she 
threw herself upon his neck, she wound her snowy 
arms about him fiercely, her gilded hair flowed 
around him in tumultuous softness, half-veiling the 
insolent embrace, 

Words poured forth, burning, resistless as a lava 
stream, - Ah, what is the woman saying ? 

St. Cloud Trevanion’s bridegroom struggles against 
the enchantment, he seizes her flexile waist in his 
stropg hands, he pushes her from him, and, holding 
her at arm’s length, eyes her strangely, while he 
answers somethiug harshiy from between his teeth, 

She rears her mystic head, glittering like a ser- 
pent’s, and again the impassioned voice pours forth 


‘its terrible melody, until be yields to the madness 


and snatches her to him with a kiss. 

Like a stone, St. Cloud looks on, a fire before her 
eyeballs, a terrific pang rending her heart. 

The next moment the woman flits past her, her 
large, dilated eyes fastened un vacancy, her gar- 





ments drenched with mist ; an impalpable essence she 
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seems to be as she floats by St. Cloud and vanishes 
in the dewy glades. 

Anon 4 Le step approached the gitl ; she awoke 
from her dream of horror to see her traitorous lover 
advancing toward her, with folded arms and visage 
as white as her own. 

“ Saintie, come to me!” he cried, seeing her fixed 
attitude and frozen look, 

She started back from the arms he stretched out to 
ber, and a long, bitter cry escaped her, 

“ Oh,” she wailed, ‘‘how dare you speak to me 
now?” 

“ Don’t, don’t leave me, for Heaven's sake!” he 
broke out, earnestly. “Awake me from this ugly 
dream, St. Cloud.” 

And he dashed his hand across his eyes, as if he 
fain would dispel the weird glamour which held 
him. 

“ Richard Hazard,” said the girl, in choking ex- 
citement, ‘ who was that woman ?” 

‘*Heaven alone knows,” uttered he, hoarsely. 

“Sir, don’t deceive me. Have you not met before ?” 
cried St. Cloud, in wrath. 

** Nover, my girl ; and never shall we meet again, 
My darling, forgive me the madness you witnessed. 
Remember to-morrow.” 

* Your darling!” panted she, with flashing eyes. 
‘No, no, never your darling any more, False, change- 
ful and perfidiousthat you are, how dare you speak 
of to-morrow ?”’ 

She stood before him despairingly, impassioned, 
outraged, her small soulful face abiaze, her bosom 
heaving vehemently—a fair little Nemesis pouring 
wrath upon his head. 

“Forgive me, St. Cloud,” pleaded Richard. “The 
woman must have bewitched me, confound her! I 
wished I had pitched her overboard instead of saving 
her life! Sainiie, are you very angry ?” 

He opened his arms for her again. His Apollo- 
face looked tragically sorrowfal in the mystic moon- 
light. 

St. Cloud was seventeen, She panted, palpitated, 
wavered, and cried, thrillingly : 

“Oh, Richard, Richard, my darling!” and rushed 
into his arms. 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 


THE windows of the assembly rooms are all 
glittering with lights, The dancing-room is thronged 
with nymphs in graceful draperies and swains in- 
irreproachable attire. 

The brass band blares its enlivening strains; the 
davcers whirl, ‘‘clasped to one another’s heart,” 
in a melodious sea of ecstasy, mammas in brocade 
line the walls and gossip behind their fans, papas 
strut to and fro on the balconies, haranguing each 
other politically. 

St. Cloud and her lover stroll arm-in-arm up and 
down the long halls, looking idly in at the wide-flung 
drawing rooms as they pace. 

St. Cloud’s married sister, Bertha Roselle, who is 
taking care of her, lounges near a grand piano far 
from the sound of the brass band, waiting for some. 
body to play something “nice,” and amusing her- 
self meantime by watching her tall, languid spouse, 
Carrington, flirt with all the handsomest women in 
the room, 

Back and forth sweeps St. Cloud in her roseate 
garments, with cheek as roseate and eye dew-bright, 
smiling at Richard liazard’s adoring nonsense, 

Back and forth she went in a dream of delight, 
unmindful of possible awaking, for to-morrow 
will be her wedding-day, and she loves the bride. 
groom dearly. 

They pause to look on the dancers, a pretty carni- 
val of joy, the music falls and rises, slow and sweet, 
the clasping forms float delicately by, bat from a 
lace-screened alcove a face looks forth, mysteriously 
beautiful, 

Her eyes dart toward Richard’s lover like arrows 
of light; they dwell upon his with penetrating al- 
lurement, She raises her glittering ian full-spread, 
aud eyes him over it fixedly, fatally. 

“Tlove you!” her mystio orbs are saying. “TI 
love you!” her full spread fan declares. “Come!’? 
invites the exquisite hand, beckoning him, and the 
enchantress vanishes. 

Back and forth the lovers pace, but silent now. 

He is flushed and half-intoxicated ; but she is cold 
and white as the winter moon. 

Hush! a voice, clearer than a bird’s, a voice of 
wildest range, singing in here! 

They pause by the drawing-room door. Bertha 
Roselle, on her lounge near the piano, is sitting bolt 
upright, listening breathlessly ; Carrington Roselle 
has ceased to flirt, and stands transfixed with darken- 
ing eye fastened; the ladies remain immovable, un- 
able to chatter, the gentlemen stare, Somebody is 
binging something “nice ’’ at last, 





The woman of the mysterious eyes has conde- 
scended to Occtpy the music-stool. 

A robe, foam-white and sea-greeh, deffmes “her 
sumptuous form ; her gilded hair flies about her, long 
and glittering and crowned With sea~tang; and a 
serpent, green and gleaming, is twisted round her 
white throat, 

With rapt eyes upraised she warbled thas + 

**I would be a mermaid fair, 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day; 
With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair, 
And still, as L combed I would sing and say; 
* Who is it loves me ? who loves not me ?” 
Till that great sea-suake under the sea 
From his coiled sleeps in the central deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate and look in at 


the gate, 
With his large calm eyes for the love of me.” 


She turns with a maddening smile to the door- 
way, and eyes Richard Hazard till he reels panting 
against the door-post, oblivious of his bride—of 
the world—of everything but her haunting looks. 

And_ while the well-bred applause bursts forth and 
a score spring forward to entreat another song, the 
siren, flashing forth a haughty smile, floats away 
amid billows of airy foam, and again vanishes. 

For a moment Richard Hazard leans faint and 
gasping against the doorway ; a flerce fire is 
through all his veins, his heart dissolves as it were 


in a sea of delirium, he looks wildly at, St; 8 


wan face, but sees her not, the next 
left her and is hurrying through the d 
madman. ; a2 Ry 

St. Cloud Trevanion cowers away pee 
and appears no more among the 
night, a 

* * * + 

* Tell me what you are—a goddess or & Woman ?” 

She lifts her wild and mystic face ro and 
the silvery moonlight flashes upon two large tears 
that are rolling down her cheeks. - 

Behind them gleam the windows of the assembly 
rooms—hatd-in-hand they have pansed before the 
rapid river, and are for the time alone. 

“I am, alas! a woman,” she breathes, in thrilling 
grief, ‘a woman cursed with beguty, cursed with a 
heart, alone too!” 

With an ineffable despair she wrings her white 
hands. 

Hazard gazes opon: her with a savage kind of 
rapture. 

“ What do you want with me?’’ 

She throws him a passionate look, strikes her 
gleaming hands together, and moans: 

“Why did you snatch me from my betrothed 
bridegroom, Death? Why do you not return to 
your betrothed bride, the child with the infant 
face?” 

A frown, black and sinister, lowers on his face. 

“ Have you lured me out here only to taunt me ?”’ 
he cries, infuriated. 

She springs tigress-like upon him and winds her 
arms about his neck, she clings to him with un- 
earthly strength, her flossy tresses blow over him, 
envelope him in a suffocating cloud, like the fairy 
Undine enfolding the lost traveller in her misty em- 
brace. 

“ Stay!” breathes the woman, with voluptuous be- 
guilement. “TI love you madly! I have met yon in 
dreams—in dreams? no, in prophetic visions. When 
I saw you first I knew you, my adored! Do you 
not know why I wis todie? Because I saw my 
adored embrace another! You ate mine, though. [ 
will not give you up to her—never, never! You are 
my destiny !’’ 

Her beautiful, terrible eyes probed his with a 
power borrowed from the abyss. His brain reeled, 
his breath failed, he returned her maddening look 
distractedly. 

“My destiny!” he faltered, ‘‘tell me your name!’’ 

And she smiled as she answered : 

“ Victoria Mist!” 

. * 


that 


¢ 


* ” * 

“My dear child, what are you doing out here alone 
and in your thin dress too?” 

“*What do you say? Don’t mind me—I am very 
well here.” 

“Do you know how late itis, St. Cloud? Two 
o'clock. I thought you were in bed hours ago. Where 
is Richard Hazard ?” 

*[T—I do not know. Oh! 

Bertha !” 

“ How chill you are! Come in from the balcony 
instantly. Oh, these lovers! You've been quarrel- 
ing with Richard Hazard, you crazy thing.” 

“Go away and leave me. For Heaven's sake, leave 
me to myself !’? 

A shocking pause ensned. 

The elder sister, with kind’ arms pressed round 
that shudding girl-form, sees with terror the ox- 
pression of her face. 


Bertha, Bertha, 


| tractedly. 





“Why have you qtarrelled ?’’ she falters, scarce 
knowing what else to Say. : 

“ We have nat,” mutters St. Cloud, and laugh dis. 
tractedly. 

Bertha grows very pale. 

“ What dreadful thing has happened, sister ?’’ she 
demands, sternly. “Ts not to-morrow to be your 
w 

A low, convulsive exclamation, and a griping of 
the small hands together, isthe only reply. 

“Come to my room, St. Oloud,” says Roselle in 
much agitation. ‘“ Oome this-instant.”’ 

St Cloud writhes from the encircling arms and 
flies down the balcony to the road. 

In terror Bertha Roselle follow her. 

A man is strolling along the moonlit, road, coming 
here 

“He is coming at last,’’ sobs St. Oloud. * Oh, sis- 
ter. let me speak to him once more,” 

Bertha slips the gay scarf from her own shoulders 
and wraps it round St. Cloud’s. 

“ Make it up with him, and don’t let yourself be 
made ridicalous,”’ she affects to say, dryly, and then 
discreetly vanishes. 

The nears thé balcony, glances anxiously at 
the light drapery, and passes by, 

; A great, dry, choking sob escapes St. Oloud. 

He was only a stranger’! 

“Oh, Dick! oh, Dick! you've given me my 
death |” 

She passes to and froin the waning light, dis- 


The gay strains of music have at last died away, 
the loiterers have. disappeared one by one, the car. 
have borne the dancers away. The lights have 
all twinkled out, all save the sad-facéd moon, which 
floats alone in an ebbing sea of luminous vapour, no- 
thing to be heard but the roar of the cataract, nothing 
to be seen but two dim shadows far away, pacing 
the brink of the abyss all the long hours of that 
terrible summer night. 
Oh, death, pass by the happy souls to-night, and 
By thy all-mastering hand on St. Cloud, and let her 
t 


Oh, earth, how canst thou seem so beautiful when 
hearts are breaking ? 

Oh! vanished truth, return; avenge her cause 
upon yonder terrible enchantress! 

8t.Cloud Trevanion suffers the tortures of the lost ; 
the weakness and the pride of woman rending her 
heart-strings in their mighty conflict. 

Bertha Roselle sleeps the sleep of the good and, 

satisfied, and dreams of a lover's reconciliation. 


CHAPTER ITIl, 

THEY are seated upon a stone bench by the brink 
of the river, At their feet the water slips like a 
molten emerald billow, and vanits sheer down into 
its grave, from which a ghost of shimmering vapour 
ascends, crowned with a rainbow. 

They do not heed the roar of that great voice, nor 
are they abashed by the terror of the scene’s 
majesty. 

Upon his false heart the woman’s head repos es, 
and his hand holds hers closely as a miser clutches 
his gold. Her love-darting eyes sock his in a strange 
sweet, passionate gaze; the eyelashes, long,-curved, 
burnished like copper, seem to intensify the lurid 
warmth of the iris; a wondrous gleam, sometimes 
green, lurks in the corners, as if another self looked 
out betimes to mesmerize her lover. 

She talks to him contiaually in t he low, melodious 
monotone of a snake-charmer, and he listens breath- 
lessly, and gloats his eyes upon her sumptuous 
beauties. 

Anon she will put up her hand to shade his ab- 
sorbed and glittering eyes, and he will seize and 
devour it with kisses. 

Again, she will sink heavierin hs arms, droop the 
burnished lashes, and feign a slamber trustfal and 
flattering as the most insidious caress, 

Then he can gage unchecked upon her splendid 
beauty, and dazzle himself, and wake her with a 
frantic burst of worship. , 

The night wanes, the stars are paling before the 
eastern brilliance. 

Victoria Mist lifts her eyes from Richard Hazard’s, 
and looks up to the dawning sky. 

She utters a shriek and bouuds from his clinging 
arms. 

She points to the opening gates of the coming 
sun, to the early loiterers who are strolling toward 
them. ; 

* Oruel, insatiable wretch !”’ she moans, ia a voice 
of frightful agitation, “ you have ruined my reputa- 
tion! Oh, Heaven! that reputation which has beep 
immaculate until now! Not content with obtaining 
my heart by your sorcerer’s arts, you have beguiled 


me to forget the hours that you might boast of your 
” 
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He seizes her quivering hands in abject adoration 
and mutters an infatuated entreaty. Sbe listens 
panting, alight glimmers in her weird eye like the 
dank meteor of the marsh, she bestows upon hima 
transcendent smile, whispers a word or two, point- 
ing to the rim of the fall, and, breaking from him, 
she flies like a bird into the recess of the wood and is 
lost to view. 

. * * * 

“Oh, my darling, my darling! are you dead ?” 

A shudder, convulsive and ghastly, a painful sigh, 
and the soul comes back from its flight into the un- 
speakable security of unconsciousness. 

Rertha Roselle is kneeling on the floor of her 
sister’s room, supporting her head. It is broad day- 
light by this, and many feet and many voices sound 
upon the balcony now. 

“Oh, dear! what is it now?” she replied, in a 
startled whisper. 

“T came to wake you, and found you lying here 
in a swoon, You have not been in bed all night, 
St. Cloud, my poor, poor girl!” 

“ Yes, yes. I remember now, Bertha; put me in 
bed, for I want to die!” 

“ Where is—is he?” 

“Oh, Sister Bertha, don’t!” 

She shrieks it with hysterical vengeance, presses 
her hands upon her eyes, laughs—weeps. 

Bertha Roselle is fain to call in her maid, and have 
Miss Trevanion pat to bed. And so she drops into 
an exhausted state,‘and Bertha takes her station by 
her pillow and knits her soft brows over the problem 
which has presented itself to be solved on this the 
wedding-day of her 


pet. 
The hotel is all astir, and gay carriages roll past | 
lounge outside | 


on their tour of inspection, gossips 
the window of Miss Trevanion’s chamber and chatter 
heedlessly. 

A name is uttered in tones of surprise, which 
Bertha overhears, with a mighty start. 

“Richard Hazard? Nonsense! Isn’t his. affianced 
bride here ?”’ 

“Fact though: Was down with them myself, 
Couldn’t imagine what was going on, couldn’t hear a 
word you know. Odd idea, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Amazing ! I say, let’s go and look at the place.” 

Mrs. Roselle glides into her own chamber, which 
communicated with St, Cloud’s, and puts on her hat ; 
she’s going to face the gossippers and learn the 
worst, 

Before she canleave the room her husband enters, 
hastily, his languid eyes glittering with unwanted 

r 


e. 

* Stop! whereare you going ?”” he demands. 

Carrington Roselle is usually most admired for his 
elegant good humour, 

Bertha always smiles dryly when this trait in her 
hasten? is extolled in her hearing by enchanted 
adies 

“Tam going to walk on the verandah,” she re- 
plied, dutifully. 

“You had better stay where you are, unless you 
want to make an exhibition of yourself.’ 

“What has occurred, Mr. Roselle?” 

“Why, that fellow has jilted your sister—serves 
you and her right.” 

Pale as ashes Bertha sinks upon her chair. Her 
pretty, proud sister to suffer such a misfortune! How 
everybody will talk! 

“ There'll be a scandal now to be sure. I told you 
you were wrong to encourage your sister to disobey 
her guardian, Who knew what Hazard was or where 
he came from ?”” 

“ Hush!” hisses Bertha, in.sudden horror. 

The turbulent tones cease. Carrington follows his 
wife’s eyes. 

In the doorway stands St. Clond, with death-pale 
countenance and a frenzied smile upon her lip, 

(To be continued.) 





AsPARAGUS.—The seed may be planted in March 
or April in drills. As the plant comes up and grows 
it should be kept well worked, The root will be suffi- 
ciently large by autumn and winter to transplant. It 
has been supposed absolutely necessary to transplant 
asparagus and to have beds trenched and bricked up 
tt the bottom and side. The plant will grow in any 
kind of soil ; but as its delicacy and tenderness come 
‘rom its rapid growth, it should have rich soil, It 
will bear almost any quantity of manure, and delights 
in a sandy soil; but any good garden soil that will 
bring beets and cabbages will produce asparagus. It 
may be made just as much better as the gardener 
may think proper to manure, In tiansplanting fora 
bed, plant the root about eight inches vy ten, Cover 
the crown bud about two inches; keep down the 
weeds by the application of salt; work in a good 
coat of manure in the winter, and yon may commence 
cutting the tender stalk in the spring ; cut just. below 
the surface of the ground, and the same stalks may be 








ent many times in the season. To those who do not 
wish to transplant, plant the seed in good soil, and 
work them same as the roots,and the third year 
the stem may be cut for the table; but I prefer to 
transplant. One great advantage in cultivating As- 
paragus, is its early coming, before any other veget- 
table. Toall who own a garden spot I say, plant an 
asparagus bed.—J. M. 8. 


THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


@HAPTER IX. 


How little did either the Australian or Jessie 
suspect that the thicket of rose bushes, whose trail- 
ing branches curtained the window, concealed a 
crouching figure, screened alike by the shrubbery 
and the darkness; and that every word they had 
apapan, though in such suppressed voice, had gone 
through the open window to those listening ears. 

Yet, had Kenneth Kinmouth beheld those gleam- 
ing eyes, as the bowed figure straightened and 
darted away, he had needed no farther investigation 
to show him that the man of all others whose pre- 
sence he dreaded was near at hand. 

As it was, he went out boldly, and, taking a cigar, 
requested the compamy of his shrinking victim to 
take a walk. 

Of course Mr. Shenstone did not refuse. The 
miserable man made no impotent efforts to escape 
his tormentor, but surrendered himself unresistingly 
to his fate. 

*T tell you what, Shenstone, I’ve made up my 
mind to:start back to Australia, after I’ve seen one 
thing done; and it won’t be in a hurry you’ll be 
tormented by my presence, after once leaving. I 
can tell you that.” 


Poor Shen8tone felt no relief at this annonnce- | 


ment, f e knew very well the utmost would be 
wrung him before he was left in peace. He 
kept silence, therefore. 

“ You know what I mean, I suppése, though I 
haven’t spoken it out plainly before. I want to see 
that high-strung son of yours married to my Jessie, 
I don’t care whether you keep it from him that she 
is any kin of mine, or not; but I want tosee the 
marriage. The sooner the better, and’ then I’m 


“You talk as if it were in my power to compol 
Mark to marry as I wish. The girl is well enough; 
but if sho don’t suit him, what’s to be done ?”’ 

Kinmouth fired up. 

** Well enough! I should think she was, If you 
will show me another sach spirited, handsome girl 
in the:shire [ll quit my claim. . If it wasn’t that 
she is bound up heart and soul in your haughty 
heir, I can tell you I’d {look higher for her. For, 
after all, what is he? A Shenstone! A mighty 
proud name it would beif I spoke out—now, woualdn’t 
it? 


The sensitive man he addressed writhed in agony 
beneath the sarcastic tone and ventured no 
reply. 

m There's no use wasting breath about if—the 
thing must be done. Let the boy marry her, and 
treat her kindly too—though I'll risk imposition. 
I’ligive give her my magic secret to ensure good 
behaviour ; and she’s too much like me to wilt down 
—she’ll look out for her rights, i’ll warrant you. 
But she loves him—any one with half an eye can see 
it. If he chooses, he can be happy and what 
a grand, handsome lady she will make. So just set 
theday, will you?’ 

* But Mark knows nothing of this—we must wait 
till Mark returns. And then, what shall I doif be 
refuse?” asked Mr. Shenstone. “ Do you think I 
can force him tobe miserable ?’’ 

“TI have told you how it would be if the lad do not 
marry Jessie, and that right speedily. I shall 
trumpet forth to the world what [nave kept to my- 
self solong. I wonder if the lad will prefer what 
will be in store for him then to taking my handsome 
Jessie for his wife ?”’ 

* Have you no mercy—are you pitiless ?”’ groaned 
Serle Shenstone. 

“I’ve worked among the rocks so much I admit 
I’ve grown somewhat into their nature. Man, do 
you not know me yet? I tell you this thing shall 
be done, or I wili ruin you ali, though in doing so | 
bring my own neck to the halter.” 

Mr. Shenstone shuddered, and then exclaimed, 
fiercely, as even worms will turn at last: 

“Oh, that you had shown me this flinty nature 
before it was too late. Oh, that you had spoken 
when there was noone but myself to be brought to 
shame and misery! But no, you smoothed over 
every hideous look—you talked in oily accents of 

our friendship for me. You wound your coils piti- 
Taealy around me, until I was bound hand and foot. 
Oh, miserable, miserable dupe that I was! I was 
mazed, delirious with fear and horror, not with vin- 
dictive passion and crime, and your specious reason- 





ing deluded me. And yet I wasinnocent. Yes, 
yes, in Heaven’s sight [ was innocent of the horri- 
ble crime you accuse me of. It was but the bitter, 
unforeseen result of passion. I would have died 
myself any time to have saved him. Yon know it, 
cruel, pitiless man! How dare you threaten me 


“ A fine story! What will the world—what will 
judge and jury say to it, Serle Shenstone?” was the 
cold, sneering response. 

His unhappy companion wrung his hands. 

“Oh, that [ had boldly confessed my error and 
its unfortunate but unpremeditated result! I[ loved 
him like a brother. Oh, that it had been for me to 
die and Werner to live. But you, wily deceiver! it 
was you who pointed ont the fatal pathway for me 
—who steeped my soul in craven silence, Ah, 
were it not for my pure-hearted wife, my noble- 
minded boy, how gladly would I defy you, now, to 
do your worst |’ 

The hard-hearted listener by his side laughed 
scornfully; but another, crouched down among the 
bushes, was softly wiping the torrent of tears which 
flooded out the angry sparkle of those luminous 
eyes, not only for the, but forevermore in the case 
of Serle Shenstone. 

“T think these idle ravings may be dispensed 
with. The question is, shall [ go forward with my 


| deposition and bring disgrace and shame to those 


you love and a shameful death to yourself ? or shall 
[ go off to Australia, leaving all hands prosperous 
and happy—no change in the household except that 
Mark has a very smart and affectionate wife ?’”’ 

““{f if might only end in that way,” groaned 
Shenstone, sinking back into his weakness and 
fear. 

“There is nothing to hinder it; if the boy will 
not hear to your wishes, just show him the case. [ 
should say that was an end of the matter.’’ 

* To make my own son—he so strong and chivalric 
—to make him despise me. Oh, bitter indeed is 
the cup I mustdrink!’’ groaned tho tormeated maa 
anew. 

“Try the mother, then. 
wishes at once.” 

‘* My poor, poor Ernestine! is your love strong 
enough to sustain such a shock? Man, you will 
drive me to flinging myself into the sea. ‘hat would 
disarm your power, if not your malice.” 

“ | should explain your reasons to the widow and 
heir,” icily remarked his pitiless mastor. 

“T will ascertain from Mark as soon as possible 
whether he will fulfil the wishes of his miserable 
father. I cannot talk any more to-night,” cried 
Shenstone, in a voice of desperation. 

And, without waiting for an answer, he darted 


I notice he yields to her 


away. 

‘he Australian walked to and fro rubbing his 
hands together. 

“All will glide smoothly, if that accursed wizard 
be not the one I fear.” 

Saying this, he walked slowly away. 

The moment he was gone the tall form emerged 
from its hiding-place, and, shaking his clenched 
hand in the direction of the retiring Australian, the 
wizard exclaimed, in a low but wrataful voice : 

** Ay, but the wizard is here, thou evil vulture, 
gorging thyself on the misery.of others. he day 
of reckoning is nearer at hand than you think. It is 
a good evening’s work I have done.” 

Saying this, he took Mark’s portmanteau from 
its snug stowage in a lilac bush, and walked swiftly 
away, taking care to keep in the shade of the treea 
till he was safely on the beach. 

He reached the Nest quite late in the evening, but 
found the patient. and his nurse in fine spirits, 
busily talking. 

He walked up to Mark’s lounge, and examined 
the bruised limb. 

He found it with a quantity of herbs bound round 
the foot. 

** Ah,” said he, “ old Marjorie has been at work! 
Where is she now ?”’ 

** Nobody knows, Iam sure. She came in just 
before dark, and showed me about the herbs ; but 
she was in a awful mood, and [ was thankful 
when she went back to her hut,” answered ais 
daughter. 

“The creature is growing demented. I[ ain al- 
most afraid to trust her for fear she will My at us 
like a wild cat, when we little mistrust it. And yet 
I have been more a friend than a master,’’ said the 
wizard, thoughtfully. 

‘hen laying his hand on Mark’s shoulder, he said, 
in a voice that was almost solemn : 

* Young Eagle, I have executed your errand ; but 
I have done better than that. I have likewise un- 
ravelled a tangled skein. I have cleared the error 
of years as many and more than your age can 
count ; and I, that went out with fierce hate, thirst- 
ing revenge and intense bitterness, come back 
tender, forgiving, pitiful.” 

“Oh, my father, that isthe most beautiful of all!” 
cried Oriole, flinging herself into his arms with a 
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burst of joyful tears. ‘Ah, I know so well 


what it means!” 

As he bent his lips to the pure forehead the 
wizard asked, tenderiy : ; , 

“ And what does my daughter believe its mean- 
ing ?” gi 

*Preedom and flight for the Oriole,” answered 
she, gaily. 

ally, silly birdling! dost thou not know the 
world, which looks so fair and tempting, has many 
sickening scenes that can well envy the peace and 
innocence of the solitary Nest upon this craggy 
height ?’’ 

Mark thought it the most charniing scene that he 
had ever witnessed—quite a contrast to the one hie 
imagination presented when he was roused, the next 
morning, by hearing old Marjorie’s shrill voice in 
the fiercest vituperation, outside the cottage, to 
which the deep tones of the wizard responded, 
calmly and patiently : . 

‘‘Majorie, thou foolish old woman, does it help thee 
at thy tasks to rail so with thy tongue? What dost 
thou feed thyself with on thy long absences? 
Wormwood and gall, I should judge, by the humour 
in which thou returnest.” ; 

“ T will mix something worse for thee, tyrannical 
old wizard. I hate thee, and this barren old island, 
and I will leave it speedily.” 

“ With all my heart; butthou must fufil my pur- 
pose first. Remember that, Marjorie, so long as 
our compact is uncancelled thou must obey me in 
so much. Thon darest not refuse. Go now to the 
fire, and carry in this water I have brought.” 

There came to Mark the sound of the wizard’s 
retiring steps, and in a moment he heard the old 
woman shuffling along. . 

He watched her curiously as she unclosed the 
door and came limping in with a pail of water. 

What a hideous old creature she was! 

The scarlet hood was her inseparable companion, 
and the iron-gray locks, streaming beneath it, were 
always just so untrimmed and matted. 

Her bowed figure and faltering gait had awakened 
his sympathy but for the angry, sullen glare of her 


eye. 
me Drudge, drudge, drudge,’’ muttered the old 
crone. “And he tells me none of his secrets, but 
keeps me for his work all the time. I won’t bear it! 
I’li know why he came here! I'll take his heart’s 
Llood!’? 

Sue shrieked out the words in that shrill voice of 
hers, all the time brandishing the little hatchet 
lying beside the pile of kindling-wood before the 
stove, until Mark suddenly fancied her one of the 
Furies let loose from Hades. 

He did not wonder the tenderly affectionate father 
began to be afraid to trust the vindictive old crea- 
ture near his lovely daughter. 

“* What is the matter, Marjorie ?’”’ ventured Mark, 
as her fury began to subside a little, 

She turned like a wild-cat, hissing : 

‘* What does it matter to you, haughty-face ? Why 
are you here, making more work for a tormented 
old woman? You had better be at home with your 
lady-love, the proud-eyed Jessie.”’ 

Mark laughed. 

‘‘Now, Marjorie, you have made an awful mis- 
step! you’ve unsettled my faith in your power; and 
your previous prediction made me think you almost 
infallible. Jessie is ro lady-love of mine,’’ 

‘But you are to marry her—that is the belief, 
The Australian says so. The father declares it; 
the mother will consent; the lady was willing long 
ago.” 

Mark laughed contemptuously. 

**] think all those you have named could not ac- 
complish such a unicn without a bridegroom.” 

“ And he ?” demanded old Marjorie, leaning for- 
ward and peering into his face. 

“ Would resist such an arrangement to his dying 
day.” 
~ We shall see! we shall see!” mumbled Mar- 
jorie. “There be weighty reasons. Why should 
you not comply? The girl is well enough—you 
have seen none to eclipse her, or to win your 
love. 

‘“*Pshaw, Marjorie! you have lost your gift, or 
you would know you speak wrongfully,” answered 
Mark, pettishly. 

‘The old woman shuffled along toward him, shak- 
ing her long forefinger threateningly. 

*“You have not been so foolish as to fall in love 
with this little silly pet of my master’s, this little 
prisoned Oriole ?’’ 

Mark was half frightened at the question, re- 
se pt his helpless position, but he answered, 
bold y: 

“She fis not silly. I shall count it the highest 
honour and the dearest success if can win 
her.”’ 

At that moment from without called the deep- 
toned voice of the wizard : 

‘Marjorie, Marjorie, come and get this pail of 
water!” 





The woman whirled about and went hobbling 
through the door. . 

Before she returned Oriole, looking as bright and 
fair as her namesake bird, flitted through the door- 
way and came at once to Mark’s side. nich 

“T hope you rested nicely, but I heard Majorie 
railing, and I am afraid she disturbed you. I amso 
used to her ways I pay no attention to them.” 

‘«T am very comfortable, thank you. Your father 
came to me several times during the night, and I 
was wide awake when Marjorie came.’’ 

“She has made everything ready forme, You 
shall see me get breakfast, after I have brought 
you a basin of cool water.” p. 

When breakfast was ready Marjorie took a plate, 
heaped it with food, and went off with it, calling 
out as she went : 


““Master Wizard, Master Wizard, come to your 


breakfast !’” 

The wizard came in a few moments, and wheeled 
Mark to a table, dropping beside his plate a splendid 
bunch of grapes. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DOGS AND THE RABBITS. 





A RaBBIT, much alarmed to see 
Two dogs approaching, turned to flee 
His enemies—for well he knows 
To rabbits dogs are mortal foes. 
A comrade chanced the stir to hear, 
And asked the reason of his fear. 

“ Reason ? look yonder !’’ answered he; 

“ The hounds are coming, don’t you see?” 

“ Hounds?” said the other, “look again ; 
They’re merely curs, ’tis very plain !” 

“ T ought to know the difference, sir, 
I think, between a hound and car. . 
I say they’re hounds!” “I say tyre 

not!” 

“ Faith, ong must be a stupid sot 
Who things so different confounds ; 
I’ll take my oath the dogs are hounds!” 

* By Jove! they’re curs, or I’m an ass!” 
And so they wrangle, when, alas! 
Ere they can settle their dispute, 
The dogs, advancing in pursuit, 
Fall on them both, and make an end 
Of Mr. Rabbit and his friend. 

MORAL. 

So men, too oft, when they debate 
Concerning things of little weight, 
Neglect their serious affairs 
Till ruin strikes them unawares, 


J. G. 8. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

Gres sometimes ask: “Do you think it is right 
to correspond with a gentleman without parents’ 
consent ?” 

Human nature will be human nature always, Girls 
will fall in love—or at least form predilections— 
younger than they ought to, and their affections will 
not always take the bent their parents would prefer. 
But what cannot be wholly prevented—what it is 
idle to prohibit—might be regulated, restrained, 
guided and controlled far more than it it. And the 
great reason is that mothers do not cultivate terms of 
sufficient intimacy with their daughters. 

Young girls are afraid to confide all their thoughts 
and their acts freely to their mothers. They have 
too much reason to fear that if they do so, instead of 
sympathy and kindness they will meet with rebuke 
and reproaches. 

A mother cannot make a greater mistake than to 
let daughters grow up in fear and awe of her. She 
should study always to win the confidence and love 
of her children, to make them feel towards her as to- 
wards a fond sister, rather than to regard her as a 
stern ruler. In this way many a secret correspondence, 
many a sly flirtation, not conducive to the daughter’s 
happiness and welfare, which now occur, would be 
avoided. 








Corat.—The most extensive and productive coral 
fisheries are at the entrance of the Adriatic Gulf, 
The following is the method pursued by the coral- 
fishers. Six oreight men mann a boat, called, from 
the use to which it is put, a coralline. These men, 
who are always expert divers, take with them a 
wooden cross, the arms of which are very strong, and 
all of equal length, to each one of which arms is 
attached a strong net. For the purpose of sinking 
the cross, a stone is attached to the ctntre of it. 
When the boat reaches the fishing ground the cross 
is let down into the sea. When this has been done, 
the diver descends, and moves around rapidly the 
arms of the cross among the coral rocks, which thus 





become entangled in the nets. After the diver has 
been at work about half a minute, the men in the 
boat commence to haul in the rope attached to the 
cross, and pull it up, together with the diver and the 
coral that has been caught in the nets. * 





OUR LADIES, 

A PLEASANT cheerful, . lively,. generous, chari- 
table-minded woman is never old. Her heart is as 
young at sixty or seventy as it was at eighteen or 
twenty ; aud they who are old at sixty or seventy 
are not made old by time. 

They are made o!d by the ravages of passious and 
feelings of an unsocial aud ungenerous nature, which 
have cankered their minds, wrinkled their spirits, 
and withered their souls. They are made old by 
envy, by jealousy, by hatred, by suspicions, by un- 
charitable feelings; by slandering, scandalizing, ill- 
bred habits, which, if they avoid; they preserve their 
youth to the very last, so that the child shall die, as 
the Scripture says, a hundred years old. 

There are many old woman who pride themselves 
on being eighteen or twenty. They carry all the 
characteristics of age about them, without even sus- 
pecting that they are old women. Nay, they even 
laugh and sneer, and make the mselves merry with 
such mirth as malice can enjoy, by sarcastic re- 
flections upon the age {of others who may step in 
modestly between them and admiration, break down 
the monopoly of attraction which they have enjoyed 
for a season, either. in imagination or reality. 

Pride is an old passion, and vanity is gray as the 
mountains. They are old women that have much of 
either. They are dry, dull, cold, indifferent. ‘They 
want the well-spring of youthful affection, which is 
always cheerful, always active, always engaged in 
some labour of love, which ‘is calculated to promote 
and distribute enjoyment. ‘ Old woman, old lady, old 
grim face, old gripe, or any other nickname with tho 
epithet old prefixed to it, is as commonly applied by 
children to bad-tempered mothers, nurses, or aunts 
as pretty, kind, sweet, dear, and other youthful 
epithets are instinctively applied to the good-humoured 
grandma with her wrinkled face. 

There is an old age of the heart, which is 
possessed by many who have no suspicion that 
there is anything old about them; and there is a 
youth which never grows old, a Love who is ever 
a boy, a Psyche who is ever a girl. R. W. 





A mostT valuable MS. has been discovered in the 
Azores. It refers to the colonization, in the year 
1,500, of the northern part of America, by emigrants 
from Oporto, Averio, and the Island of Terceira. It 
was written by Francisco de Souza, in 1570. Barboza 
Machado states that it was lost during the great 
earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. This most important 
document is about to be published by an erudite 
Azorian gentleman, and will throw great light on 
the disputed question of the early discovery of 
America. 

Kerr Your Feet Warmu.—To keep these ex- 
tremities warm is to effect an insurance against the 
most intermiuable list of disorders which spring out 


\ofa “slightcold.” First ‘never be tightly shod. 


Boots or shoes when they fit closely press agaiust 
the foot, and prevent a free circulation of blovd, 
When, on the contrary, they do not embracw the foot 
too tightly the blood gets fair play and the stockings 
are filled with a comfortable supply of warm air, The 
second rule is never sit in damp shoes. It is often 
imagined that unless they are positively wet it is not 
necessary to change them while the feet are at rest. 
This is a fallacy, for when the least dampness is 
absorbed into the sole it is attracted farther, to the 
foot itself, by its own heat and thus perspiration is 
dangerously checked, 

Pgaru.—Pearl-fishing is more difficult and more 
dangerous, and also more profitable than either 
sponge or coral-fishing. It is carried on extensively, 
and the method pursued in all places is substantially 
thesame. The north-east coast of Ceylon is famous 
for its pearl fisheries, February and March are the 
months chosen for pearl-fishing on this coast, along 
which a numerous fleet of small boats may be seen. 
Each boat carries twenty men, ten rowers and ten 
divers. Diving begins at daybreak. ‘To one foot of 
the diver is fastened a net in which to place the re- 
ward of his labour, With his right hand he holds 
the cord on which he descends, while in his left he 
holds his nostrils, Having reached the bottom he 
fills his net as quickly as he can, and then when his 
net has been filled, or he feels conscious of his in- 
ability to remain longer under water, he gives the 
signal to be drawn up. As the pearl-fisher descends 
deeper than does either the sponge fisher or the 
coral-fisher, his danger is greater, aud his life 








usually of less length. 
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EDITH OF THE CLIFF; 
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THE SMUGGLER. 


CHAPTER Xl. 


We left Edith standing upon the door-stone’ 
where her lover had kissed and blessed her. She 
watched his retreating form until it became hidden 
beyond the brow of the Cliff, and then, with a 
softly, murmured prayer for his safety, she turned and 
entered the cot. 

There was a great joy in her heart—a brightness 
and a warmth such as she had never yet experienced, 
If there was a shadow anywhere, it was the intrud- 
ing wonder if a joy so great, so ecstatic and so 
eudden, could endure. 

But she thought of Guy, so brave, so true, so 
noble and so loving, and she told herself that only 
death could dissipate the charm. Surely. she might 
rest all her faith in her dear lover, and hold the 
blessed boon close in her heart of heart. 

Thus happily reflecting she found a candle, and 
went with it to the kitchen hearth, where embers 
were stillalive, Having procured a light she turned 
towards her little sleeping-room. She had reached 
the door, and her hand was upon the latch, when she 
heard a sound, as of something scraping ou the tiled 
floor bebind her, 

Before she could Icok around her light was ex- 
tinguished and she was seized by strong hands and 
drawn forcibly backwards. At the same moment a 
thick matting was thrown over her head and 
her arms drawn behind her, and there bound at the 
elbows. 

‘“* Hurkye, lady,” spoke a rough voice, in a tone 
guttural and suppressed, “we don’t mean you any 
harm—not the least in the world—but you must go 
with us. You understand, go you must, though the 
king stood in our way. So you'd better be easy 
about it. Don’t make us do what we don’t want to 
do.” 

By this time Edith had regained her breath, and 
with all her might she struggled and tried to call for 
help. 

Once she almost broke from her captors, but they 
Were many and strong, and tneir hold upon her was 
renewed more firmly than before. 

“ Upon my life, lady, but you are strong,” said the 
leader of the gang—the same who had spoken be- 
fore—“ but you aren’t sirong enongh to get away 
from us; and, as for crying out for help, you'll only 

















[ON BOARD THE BRIG] 


run the risk of something yourself if you attempt 
it” 

Edith was strong and brave and resolute, but she 
was not reckless. The pain in her arms where the 
ruffians gripped her and the pressure of a heavy 
hand over her mouth, in addition to the gagying 
sackcloth, gave her clearly to understand that 
farther resistance would be worse than useless. 

Her lover was gone farther down the Cliff by 
this time, and her guardian was out of hearing in 
he upper chamber of the distaut lighthouse. There 
could be no help from without; and if she would 
help herself, she must do it within the bounds of 
reason, 

In such dire situations, within the mind all clear 
and self-possessed, thoughts flow with wonderful 
rapidity. 

They had borne the maiden from the door of her 
sleeping-room across the kitchen, only the work of a 
monient, and yet iu that time she had surmised her 
situation and resolved upon her present course of 
action, 

She had done this since her fierce struggle with 
the ruffians; after that struggle, as she gave tokens 
of surrender, they had been less rough in their 
handling. 

She knew—knew as well as she could know any- 
thing from reason and intuition—that these men 
were acting in the interest of Richard Moncton. 

Though he professed to be a lover and was a 
suitor for her hand, she knew him to be an enemy— 
both him and his father. Remembering how Guy had 
rescued her from Richard’s abuse, and realizing that 
her true lover had probably been watched when he 
had visited the cot, she could understand the male- 
volence with which a man like the steward’s son 
would pursue her. Ah! Richard Moncton was the 
evil genius—the prime mover in the outrage—and 
she would offer no words of remonstrance, if she was 
fishy treated, until she should meet with him face to 
ace, 

At the door of the cot, after passing out, Edith 
felt herself raised upon the shoulders of two men, 
and then she knew that she was being borne 
swiftly down the cliff. This brought to mind him 
whom she had so recently watched in his passage 
over the same Cliff, and the thought struck her with 
asharp pain that evil might have come to him. 
Fora time she forgot her own misfortune in this re- 
flection, Butshe gathered hope at length. They 
would not dare lay ruffianly hands upon him, She 
felt sure of it. 

And then a more cheerful thought came than had 
as yet been hers, 
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Guy would hear of her abduction, and would come 
to her rescue ;and if he came she would be saved. 

Swiftly they bore her, without a spoken word on 
the way, and, at length, she was handed into a boar, 
which was shortly afterwards pulled out upon the 
water. 

After a time the boat struck as against the side of 
a vessel, and directly after she heard the sound of 
a tackle-block over her head, 

“Easy, now, lady. Don’t be alarmed. Sit here 
and hang on, You shan’t be burt,” 

She felt herself seated in a canvass sling; her 
hands were placed upon ropes on either side; and 
then she was boisted up a short distance, then 
swayed aside aud lowered upon a solid fovting of 
plank! 

No need to tell her that she was on board a vessel 
—no need to tell her that the vessel was the 
smuggler’s brig. 

She knew as though she had seen with her eyes. 
And she knew, also, when they led her down the 
companion-ladder. 

She knew, too, that she was speedily to be borne 
away from the waters of Arncliff, for she had heard 
the voice which had spoken to her thus far give 
the order for tripping the anchor and making sail. 

At length the matting was removed from her head 
(the bond had been taken from her hands in the boat), 


.| and as soon as her eyes could bear the light she 


looked around, 

She was in a cabin very neatly and even hand. 
somely furnished, and before her stood a large, 
heavily framed man, with a dark, sia i. er face and 
coarse, shaggy whiskers, 

“ Well, lady,’’ he said, with a touch of real defe- 
rence, “ you are at length safe and sound on board as 
good a vessel as floats, and it shall be your own fault 
if you do not fare well and come out in the end all 
right.” 

Edith quickly determined that she would not make 
an enemy of this man if she could help it. 

He was evidently in command, jor he if was whc 
had given orders for making sail. 

And if he was in command, }:e must be the chief 
officer under Captain Lowden. 

She knew that Lowden was away, for she had 
heard Guy say so. 

Furthermore the face of the man before her wos 
known to her. 

She had seen him upo n the cliff and had met him 
on the village road, 

So that she told herself, with perfect assurance, 
that this was the first-lieutenaut of the smuggler, 
Ralph Seabright by name. 
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She had heard his name from her guardian, and 
she had heard it in the village. 

“ Mr. Seabright,”’ she said, after she had duly con- 
sidered, ‘will you tell me why I am subjected to 
this outrage ?” 

‘Eh !” cried the lieutenant, with a surprised look ; 
“ you apply a name to me as though you were sure of 
your man.” 

“Indeed, sir,” our heroine replied, looking up, 
bravely, from the clear, lustrous eyes, ‘‘ there are few 

eople in Arncliff who do not know Ralph Seabright. 
T teow you are in command here, for I know that 
Arnold Lowden has gone away into Dorsetshire.” 
‘* Well, upon my word! you are a witeh at gnese- 
ing.’ 
“No, sir, I do not guess. But will you anewer 
me? Why have I been brought on board this 
vessel ?”’ 

“J's a question, lady, which I cannot answer,” 

“Will you tell me, then, at whose instigation I 
have been brought hither ?” 

“That is a question which I would not answer if 
I could. You see I am frank. And here, Miss 
Edith, let me say, farther, I am disposed to treat you 
with the utmost gentleness and kindness. While 
you are on board this vessel you shall not want for 
any comfort or convenience which I can 
supply. From me you have nothing to fear; and, if 
you can understand and appreciate good fortune 
when it comes to you, you have nothing to fear from 
anybody.” 

“T understand——”’ ' 

“ May I ask what you understand? Excuse me for 
seating myself, but Iam tired. I have had an un- 
usual tramp for me. You were about to tell me what 
you understood.” 

Edith had started, with a hot flash upon her face 
and with a blaze in her eyes, to interpret to the 
smuggler the meaning of the language he had used, 
but she controlled herself, and thought better of it, 
before the words had been spoken. 

She understood him very cr she would have 
told him. The good fortune to he alluded as 
having come to her was the offer of the hand of 
Richard Moncton, the only son of the wealthy 
steward of Arncliff, in marriage. If she could under- 
stand and appreciate this—if she would yield herself 
up to Richard Moncton—she had nothing to fear from 
anybody. Ofcourse not. She was now a captive at 
Moncton’s will, and they probably thought to subdue 
her by oppressive bondage and fear. 

This was what had been in her thought, and upon 
her tongue to speak to Ralph Seabright, but it 
occurred to her in season that it might be better for 
her to keep her knowledge to herself. 

“I do not know,”’ she at length said, meeting the 
questioning gaze of the smuggler, ‘* what to under- 
stand, Yet I supposed you meant that if I would 
yield quietly to the demands of those, or of him, who 
has brought this distress upon me, I need not fear 
further persecution.” 

“You haven’t hit very wide of the truth, lady.” 

“ And now, sir, will you not tell me to whose will 
I must snbmit ?” 

“T’ll venture to say here, Miss Edith, you are very 
wide of the truth.” 

The man nodded mysteriously as he spoke, and a 
coarse smile broke over his corrugated visage. 

“ How can you judge?” the maiden asked. 

“T can only judge from what I might think if I 
were in your place.’’ 

* And what would be your thought in my place ?’”’ 

“Why, I might possibly think that Richard 
Moncton was the man to whom I was indebted for my 
involuntary sail.” 

* Well, sir?”’ 

“ Well, I should think wrong.” 

“Yes, and would you have not thought beyond 
that?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“In what direction ?” 

** Ah, there you press me hard, lady ; but, if you 
demand it, I will speak.” 

“I do not demand it ; I only ask it.” 

“Well, now see. Suppose I were to tell you that 
@ certain man named Guy Drummond had engaged 
me to do this—had hired the brig for that very pur- 

se?”’ 

“I should tell you,” replied Edith, with quiet in- 
dignation, and with a look that was queenly, “ that 
you were mistaken. I would not wish to use more 
expressive language.” 

Seabright wae rather taken aback by this retort. 
He had expected that the girl would at least manifest 
surprise, if not astonishment. 

“You would not believe it then, if I told it to you 
for a fact ?” 

“*T should not believe it.” 

“ and if I swore to it ?” 

“T should s:y either that you were still mistaken 
or that you had perjured yourself!” 





The smuggler was agaln disconcerted, but, quickly 
recovering himself, he said : 

“We will leave the matter just where it is until 
your eyes are opened, and then you'll see for your- 
self.’’ 

Edih nodded acquiescence, and presently Seabright 
started to his feet as his name was called at the com- 
panion-way, 

“We are entering the pi oe,” he said, “and I 
must pilot the vessel through. f com- 
fortable, and here is your room, where no 
human being will ever intrude upon you. 
should wish to retire before I return you can do so.” 

And thus speaking he ascended the ladder and dis- 

upon deck. 

a time after being left alone Edith’s thoughts 
were ina whirl, but gradually her reasoning faculties 
returned to her, and, gazing into the vacancy before 
her, she reflected upon the words which Seabright 
had spoken. : 
Touching the insinuation which he had thrown 
out against Guy Drummond, it only served. to 
strengthen her in the conviction that Peter Moncton 
was author of this present outrage. 

He had been perfectly safe in declaring that 
Richard bad not instigated it. 

She knew to whom the brig belonged and who had 
been wroth with her dear old guardian because he 
would not willingly give her u 

Only here, there was one thing that ae her 

as it had puzzled her from the first. Why 

the steward of Arncliff have selected her, 
poor, aameless, and perhaps with a clouded life, to be 
a wile to his sou, when there were so many girls of 
good ees whom he might have had for the 
asking 

It was indeed a beyond her power to 
solve, and she wae atts, it up, as she had 


given it up many times meas 

When her came back to Guy she almost 
émiled at the brazen effrontery of the man who had 
so used that talismanio name. If there was one man 
of all the world whom she would implicitly trust it 
was Guy. 

Somehow, in the morning of her life, with « 
glorious promise of joy just beaming upon her, it did 
not seem possible that such consummate wickedness 
should succeed against her. 

But whither were they taking her? This was the 
final question, or the question to be answered before 
she could judge farther. 

An hour had passed since Seabright had left her 
and the vessel had been long clear of the narrow 
passage and must now be well out into the 
Channel. 

Our heroine’s character, inheriting from some 
source an inborn bravery and self-reliance, had been 
greatly influenced by her life upon the wild, com- 
manding Cliff where her home had been since she 
could remember, She had grown strong and free, 
educated to cope with difficulties and to meet 
emergencies. Darkness and storm did not intimidate 
her, and not long could her reasoning faculties be 
convulsed or swerved from their full play. 

On the present occasion shé wished to know 
whither they were taking her. If she could know 
how the vessel was steering she might judge very 
nearly. To know this she must go on deck. 

What had she to fear in venturing up? No man 
of all the crew would harm her. Of this she felt 
sure. ‘The most she had to apprehend was that she 
might be sent back, and that certainly would be no 
great calamity. 

Upon the table, close at hand, she sawa bundle, 
the covering of which she recognized as one of her 
own counterpanes. She opened it and found that 
her abductors had been thoughtfal enough of her 
comfort to bring away from the cot a goodly show of 
her clothing. , 

She selected a warm mantle and a hat and, having 
put them on, shs ascended the ladder. 

As she stepped from the companion-way and moved 
towards the weather rail, Seabright, who was stand- 
ing 7 the wheel, recognized her. 

“Why, dear lady,” he said, in surprise, as he 
hurried to her side, “ what means this ?” 

“Tt means,” she replied, respectfully, “that I wish 
for the fresh air and that I wouid like, if possible, to 
take one parting look at the dear old light. I know 
not when I may see it azain. I trust, sir, you will not 
refuse me this simple boon.” 

“T'faith, no, Stay as long as you like, only you 
had better not go forward.” 

“T shall not wander, sir.” 

‘All right. Here you have the old light—here- 
away—see ?”” 

And he pcinted over the weather stern-davit. 

*T see it, sir.” 

Ay, she saw it plainly and knew it at once. Dear, 
familiar old light! ‘Tears came to her eyes and 
trickled down her cheeks as she thought of the old 
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spot and of the good old man she was leaving to 
sorrow and anguish, for she knew how Donald woud 
be stricken when he found her place vacant. 

Where she stood the light of the biunacle shone 
upon her, and when Seabright saw the tears upon her 
cheek he turned away ard left her. 

Edith watched the light until it was shut out by 
a thin mist which arose from the sea, and then she 
turned towards the binnacle. Ouly the man at the 
wheel stood there, 

Cautiously she moved forward until she could see 
the. compass. She moved nearer and nearer, urtil 
the points mpon the card were clearly distinguish- 
able. 

The helmeman 
served her, 

The brig was heading south-east, directly away 
from the Devonshire coast, and, as she had the wind 
upon the quarter, she must be standing upon her true 
course, And that course was across the Channel. 


paid no attention, and no one ob 
Al 


CHAPTER Xil. 


Eprrit drew back from the binnacle with her hand 
pressed upon ber heart. Even though the thought 
might have before occurred to her, yet this ooular 
demonstration affected--her deeply. It gave her # 
shock which for a little time made her weak, so 
that she leaned upon the rail for support. _ Hither 
France, or one of the Channel Isiands—Guernscy or 
Jersey—was her destination. 

How could Guy follow ber thither? Long before 
morning the brig Would be far away from the sight 
of those at Arneliff, and she could hardly hope, 
much less expect, that any friendly ye had detected 
the brig’s coursé during ‘the two or three hours 
when such discovery would have been possible. 

And yet id Donald might have seen. He had 
@xpected her return to the lighthouse when 
she left him in Company with Guy, and be might 
have soon become Gneasy i Tee prolonged absence. 
It he looked for het and her not he would 
know that evil was on foot; for in all her life she 
had never willingly given him a single moment’s 
unrest. 

Thus assured, might he not think of Peter Mono- 
ton and of the brig? She'lad heard tim speak of 
Peter Moncton’s ownership in the vessel. And if he 
thought in this direction would he not hasten to the 
Pool to look after the smnggler? and, finding her 
gone, would he not speed to the heudland to see 
whither she went? 

And thus she sought to gain hope and courage. 
And with such thoughts shé became calm and re- 
yoo though the torch of hope burned very 

imly,. 

How long was the run across the Channel ? Oher- 
bourg, on the French coast, stve knew was a hundred 
miles, in a direct line, from the old light, Guernsey 
was alittle less, and Jersey more. Huw fast was the 
brig sailing? 

Hark! Asifin answer to her mental query, she 
heard Seabright call upon his men to throw the log. 
She was sailor enough to understand all this and had 
not spent her life thus far upon the margin of tha sea 
without having gained much knowledge of maritime 
affairs. 

She could feel that the wind was light, and that 
they moved but slowly through the water, but she 
would know the speed. It might be far more than it 
appeared to her, 

A man came aft with a lighted lantern, and another 
with a reel, then a third man, taking the log from 
the reel, and gathering a few turns of the line in his 
hand stepped tothe stern on the lee side and pre- 
pared to tnrow. 

The man who carried the lantern aleo held in his 
hand a half-minute glass. 

Edith, when she saw the face of the man who had 
the log, forgot for the momont all else. ‘he light of 
the lantern had fallen full upon him, and she had seen 
him Very plainly. He wore the garb of an officer 
and seemed to be second in command. He was 
comparatively & young man, not over thirty, and 
decidedly hand Ay, he was more than handsome, 
he had heart and soul. 

The keen interpenetration of the woman discovered 
what was not manifest to Ralph Seabright—not 
manifest to him because he possessed no spirivual 
medium through which perception and analysis of 
the finer characteristics of the man could be 
arrived at, and she felt in her heart that shw had 
found one whom she would not fear to trust, if she 
could gain his friendship, contrabandist through he 
might be. 

But her attention was called to the throwing of 
the log as the triangular piece of losded wood was 
cast into the sea, 

“Turn!” cried the youthfal officot ms the first 
mark upon the line glided from his tant. 
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“Up!” cried the man who held the glass as the 
last of its sands had run out. 

The line was caught on the instant and the knots 
and the fathoms calculated. 

“ What speed are we making, Mr. Arnwright ?” 
asked Seabright, who had been standing by the 
taffrail, 

“Four and a half knots, sir,”? answered the officer 
who had thrown the log. 

“ This is a snail’s pace; and it will surely not 
freshen to-night.” 

‘* Not unless it freshens into a gale, sir.” 

“A gule?”’ 

“ Hither a gale or a dead calm, sir,” said the man 
who had been called Arnwright. 

“Then give us the gale!” cried the pro tempore 
commander. “I will look at the chart and calculate 
the chances of a port if we are thrown from our 
course,” 

Thus speaking Ralph Seabright went below to 
reckon the log and examine the chart. It might be 
necessary, in case of a sudden and severe storm, such 
as often swept up and down that Channel, that he 
should know the brig’s position even to within a 
few furlongs, 

He did not notice his fair captive as he turned to 
the companion-way. He may have forgotten that 
she was on deck, or he may not have cared whether 
she contented herself above or below, 

Yes, the brig was certainly bound across the 
Channel; and then—what ? 

At first our heroine had imagined that Richard 
Moncton might be on board the smuggler, but her 
observations on deck had satisfied her that such was 
not the case, 

And when she came to reflect she comprehended 
that such would not be his policy. He would follow 
on and join her when she had landed, 

The outlook grew dark and threatening again. 

These smugglers must be acquainted with a bold, 
reckless and law-defying set of people on the French 
coast, and if she should be once consigned to the 
keeping of such, how would Guy ever find her? 
And if Guy did not find her, how was she to escape? 
In the depths of her heart she had come to place all 
her hopes of peace and happiness in life upon Guy 
Drummond. 

She was leaning over the rail, watching the phos- 
phorescent sparkles that eddied out from below the 
counter, when she felt a light touch upon her arm, 
She started, with a quick shudder, for she thought 
Ralph Seabright had.come to call her below. But, no, 
Instead of the dark visage of the commander she 
saw the handsome, kindly face of the man calied Mr, 
Arnwright. 

The light was very faint, but the features, as she 
had seen them by the glare of the lantern, were 
plainly distinguishable, “—Sh!” fell on her earasa 
warning. ‘“* Be not alarmed, lady. I have a word to 
saytoyou, Can you keep a secret? If I puta 
hope in your heart, can you hide it from Ralph 
Seabright ?” 

Edith felt trust in this man. He was not like 
others she had seen on board the brig, and it flashed 
ecross her mind that he was not asmuggler—at least, 
not of his own free will. Soshe looked up frankly, 
and even confidingly, ag she replied ; 

“Speak freely, sir, { will betray no confidence, I 
can keep my own counsel,’’ 

Arnwright bent his head, and whispered, just above 
the murmur of the breaking waters : 

“Have no fears, lady, You have friends on 
board this vessel who will stand by yon till the end. 
And your friends are the strongest party.”’ 

She caught his arm and gazed eagerly into his face. 
The movemeut was but of a moment, as though 
remembering that such display might attract atten- 
tion, then she leaned again over the rail, but near to 
the officer. 

“ You know Guy Drummond ?” she said. 

The man started, with an emotion as quickly 
visible and as quickly subdued as it was unaccoun- 
table. He observed the maiden’s questioning glance 
and, with a smile, he said ; ; 

“I was thinking of Guy at that very moment. 
Yes, I have known him long and well.” 

“ And is he safe ?” 

“ T hope so. I think he may be trusted against any 
enemies Arncliff can afford; at all events, the man 
who planned this excursion for you will not dgre to 
touch him,” 

“ It was Peter Moncton who planned this ontrage?” 

“Do you not know ?” 

“] think I know,” 

9 Let it be that your thoughts do not mislead 

* And Guy has planned my rescue ?”’ Edith cried, 
under her breath. 

“Guy has kept an anchor of safety out to wind- 
ward ever since he discovered that the man lived 
who might seek to work you harm.” 


‘| mone especially to fear, 





“Oh, noble Guy !—and you come from him ?’’ 

“T am under his orders, lady. And now will you 
trust me P” 

** Yes! with my life,” she replied, impulsively. 
“Your face tells me that you are a man of trath 
and honour.” 

“ Your eyes'must possess strong powers of penetra- 
tion in this gloom, lady,’’ the lieutenant smilingly 
sa 


“Oh,” returned Edith, with simple frankness. 
“TI saw your face, and studied it, by the light of the 
lantern when you were throwing the log,” 

**Dear lady,” he responded, with true feeling, 
“T thank you for your kind and generous thought ; 
and besure I will try to merit the same place in your 
estimation in the coming time. But we must not 
prolong this interview. Seabright will soon be on 
deck. [sought you now to give you peace and rest, 
You will soon retire to your state-room. I think my 
work will be done without the striking of a blow ; 
bat if you hear any disturbance be not at all 
alarmed.” |, 

“Oh! good sir, you will not endanger yourself !’’ 

“* No, lady, there is no danger in my way—at least, 
Be brave and.leave the 
result with me.” 

**One word, sir; they would carry me to France ?”’ 

“Yes, to a small hamlet near Cherbourg. But 
we will materially change that course. Ah! I hear 
Seabright’s foot on the ladder—courage, and be cir- 
cumspect !’” 

When Ralph Seabright reached the deck he met 
hisfair captive at the companion-way. 

“Ah, you’ve had enough of the fresh air, eh ?’”” he 
said, with ursine cheerfulness, 

“T think I have found weariness enough to enable 
me to sleep,’’ Edith replied. 

“Good, Sleep will revive you. You will find 
your state-reom’ ready for you; I have put your 
clothing in ‘there. I trust you will turn out in the 
morning with a good appetite for breakfast,” 

The maiden bowed, and passed on down into the 
cabin, where, when she knew she was alone, sho 
sank down apon her knees and gave thanks for the 
bright star of promise that had arisen to shed its 
bleesed beams upon her. 

She no more questioned the good faith of her new- 
found friend than she questioned the love and truth 
of Guy Drummond, 

On deck Ralph Seabright called Mr. Arawright 
aft and said to him : 

“Tf this wind don’t freshen we won’t see the 
French coast until to-morrow evening.” 

“Be sure, sir, we'll have it freshen in the morn- 
D Leg . 

* And how is it with your gale ?”’ 

**If that comes we shall take it before daylight, 
bnt it may not find us, Still, sir, I think I would 
be prepared for it. It can do no harm to set topgal- 
lant sails over double-reefed topsails, and the top- 
sails may be close-reefed, for that matter.” 

Seabright had confidence in the judgment and 
seamanship of his associate lieutenant, and without 
farther question he shortened sail as had been sng- 
gested. By the time the men had lain down from 
aloft it wos midnight. 

“ Now, Mr. Arnwright, if you are tired I will take 
the deck.” 

“Ithank you, sir; but as it is my mid-watch I 
will keep it. I am too well used to night watching 
to be easily fatigued by it.” 

“Very well; then I will turn in. If there are any 
signs of foul weather, you will call me,” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The mid-watch was called and stationed and Ralph 
Seabricht went below. 

Having stood awhile by the wheel, after the watch 
had been set, Arnwright wont forward, where he 
found the boatswain and the sail-maker, under the 
lee knight-head, sitting upon a coil of the jib- 
sheet. 

They were old men—fifty or more, both of them— 
and bred from childhood to the life of the sea. ‘The 
boastswain, named Jack Barbolt, was in Arnwright’s 
watch, and hischief official assistant. 

The sailmaker, Bill Flaxam by name, belonged to 
the starboard watch, and was chief on Seabright’s 
staff 

“How now, Flaxam ?”’ said the lieutenant, plea- 
santly. ‘* Don’t you need to sleep ?” 

“Not just yet slr,’’ returned the sailmaker, roe- 
spectfully, “Jack and me was talkin’ a bit.” 

“Look ye, Mr. Arnwright,’’ broke in the boat. 
swain, with a jerk at his words, “ we was over- 
haulin’ the subject of this present trip across the 
Channel.” 

‘* And what do you think of it, Jack?” asked the 
lieutenant, guardedly. 

“‘ Savin’ your presence, sir, and hopin’ you won’t 
think us mutinous, we don’t like it ; I’m an old sea- 
dog, sir, and dread evil presentiments. ‘There can’t 





be good come of havin’ that girl aboard the brig. 
It’s bad enough to have a woman aboard a vessel 
where she don’t of right belong at any time ; and it’s 
a great deal worse when she is brought aboard as 
this one’s been, Mr, Arnwright, why ain’t our 
capt’n with us ?” 

“Do you want me to tell you ?” returned the 
lieutenant. 

“Yes ; we'd like to know.”’ 

“ Well, as I happen to know, I willtell you. Hoe 
was not willing to have any hand in the abduo- 
tion of the fair maid of the Devonshire Ctiff.” 

“Then why did he let his brig for the pur- 
pose ?”” 

“ He did not, 
the brig.” 

** But the crew are his. Why did he let us be 
used in such a work? [ tell ye no good can come 
of it?” 

“ Look ye, Jack did you not agree with Mr. Sea- 
bright when he first presented the subject to you 
that you would make this trip to and fro across the 
Channel for the extra five pounds promised to each 
man ?”’ 

** Ay,” replied the ald boatswain, excitedly, “ and 
didn’t he tell us it was of the girl's own free will and 
accord? If he'd told us she was to be brought 
aboard with her head ip asack and her arms bound, 
behind ber I’d ’ave seen him hanged at the yard- 
arm afore I’d agree to take that extra five pounds! 
And then it’s Peter Moncton’s money, That man’s 
a-going to get us into trouble, now you mark my 
words! He’s a miserly old flint. If he holdo his 
interest in the brig she’s doomed, No offence, I hope, 
sir.” 

‘None in the least, Jack.” 

‘“* Bat, Mr. Arnwright, you did just as we did. If 
you hadn't agreed to tuke the oldshark’s money you 
wouldn’t be here now.” 

** Well, Jack, and to yon, too, Flaxam,” said the 
lientenant, with deep feeling, ‘‘sappose I were to 
tell you that the dearest friend I have on the earth 
was strongly attached to that girl, and that the 
coming of harm to her would bring sorrow not only 
to him but to another whom I dearly love? And 
suppose I were to tell you farther that I am here 
only to save that fair gfrl ?” 

“Ah, but you came to us before she came,” sug- 
gested the boatswain. 

“But not before we knew of Peter Moncton’s dis- 
position towards the girl,” returned the lieutenant. 
“A true, loyal and loving heart was so anxious, in 
view of the determined purpose of Peter Moncton and 
his son to possess the maiden, that he anticipated this 
very outrage and guarded against its wicked consum- 
mation.” 

Jack Barbolt started to his feet and Bill Flaxam 
followed his example. 

“ D’ye mean to say,’’ cried the old boatswain, “‘ that 
your coming aboard was a contrived plan?” 

‘*I tell you frankly, Jack, I am here to save the 
lady.” 

“ And the men that came with you ?” 

** They are devoted to me,” 

“Shiver my timbers! but this smells of trouble.” 

“IT do not see why it should necessarily be so.” 

“Buat,”’ said Barbolt, anxiously, “ when Ralph Sea- 
bright finds what’s in the wind he’ll rave, He’s a 
tiger when his wrath is up.”’ 

“T have hunted tigers in my life,” returned Arn- 
wright, ‘ani they are not dangerous when you have 
them fairly conquered.” 

** And do you fancy you can conquer that man ?”’ 

“ Wait and see. I think it will be done very quickly 
when it is done.” 

“ But, Mr. Arowright,” putin the sailmaker, who 
had been listening with profoundest interest, “ do you 
mean to make a move before we get into port?” 

“ That depends,” answered the lieutenant, “upon 
what manner of persuasion [ can bring to bear upon 
our present commander. If I can make him under- 
stand that it is for his interest to give over his charge 
to me he may do it witout opposition,” 

“Ah, sir, Ralph Seabricht will never do that, I 
know him too well.” 

“We will wait and see. And meantime, my men, I 
wish you would keep your lips closed,” 

“T won't say a word,” promised Barbolt, 

**Nor I,”’added Flaxamn. 

“ And, in return,” said Arnwright, “I promise you 
that no harm shall com: to any man on board the brig 
save throngh his own stupid fault. When the time 
comes [ will take charge of tne lady, and woe 
be to him who stands in my way!” 

“ By Heaven, lieutenant, [ won't stand agin the 
rescue of that girl from Peter Moncton’s power,” 
cried the boatswain, with honest energy 

“ Nor I,’" echoed the sail:.aker, with equal carnest- 
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ess. 
“I believed your hearts were :ight, my men ; you 
will not come down to the work of persecuting aa 
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innocent, unoffending maiden. It is not the part of 
the true sailor.” 

At this juncture Arnwright’s attention was called to 
a slight change in the direction of the wind, and after 
the yards had been braced to correspond thereto be 
went aft, when he stood for full half an hour alone, 
against the taffrail, buried in profound thought ; 
evidently he had in mind something of unusual im- 
port. Not only did his earnest face betray this, but 
his hushed mutterings were ominous, 

‘*By my faith!” he finally ejaculated, starting up 
and folding his hands tightly together, “I believe 
it can be done without shedding one drop of blood— 
Without striking a single blow !” 


(To be — 





EXILED FROM HOME. 


—_»——_. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tue demand of the bailiff that Gwen should be 
sent away from Lonemoor, uttered with an air of 
authority, utterly discomfited the housekeeper. If the 
bailiff and the solicitor were to unite against her she 
would probably lose her place, as would her husband 
also. Lonemoor was the only home they had ever 
known, and expulsion from that home meant the 
sundering of life-long ties, the breaking of life-long 
habits, and a bitterness and sorrow little short of 
death. 

Yet, what was she to do? The other horn of the 
dilemma seemed scarcely less painful. 

In the midst of her perplexity, while a deathly 
silence reigned in the room, while Mr. Orkney 
waited grimly for her answer, the butler entered. 

“ You are come just in time, John,” said Mrs. 
Quillet, with an air of relief. “Mr. Orkney says——” 

“Let Mr. Orkney speak for himself,” interrupted 
the bailiff. ““ I should have summoned you at the 
oujset, Quillet. Your hard, practical sense would 
have made short work of the matter. I came here 
to speak to you about Miss Winter.” 

The butler glanced from the red, excited face of 
his wife to the slim, motionless figure at the window. 
Gwen's face could not be seen, but something in the 
girl's attitude impressed Quillet with a sense of un- 
easiness. 

** What have you to say about Miss Winter, sir ?’’ 
he inquired. 

‘** I have just been telling your good wife, Quillet,” 
said the bailiff, “ that Miss Winter has been trying 
to ensnare my son into a marriage with her. Now 
don’t interrupt—don’t get excited. My wife and 
daugliters can tell you same, Claxton has avi wed 
tome this very morning his infatuation for the girl 
nd his determination to marry her, with or without 
my consent. Itis needless for me to say that I 
would never consent to receive the girl into my 
family. The Orkneys are respectable and well- 
connected. Such a marriage could not be allowed.” 

‘“* Has Miss Winter promised to marry your son ?” 
asked the butler. 

Gwen answered, without looking around, in a 
clear, sweet voice, which was yet hard as the ring- 
ing of metal : 

“ Miss Winter has not promised to marry Mr 
Claxton Orkney. Nothing on earth could induce 
her to marry him.” 

‘ You hear?” exclaimed the butler. “ That 
statement on the part of Miss Winter settles the 
case, does it not ?” 

“ By no means,” answered the bailiff, frowning. 
What is a girl’s word worth ? A girl like this one, 
Tmean. I may as wellsay out what I think. This 

no time for false delicacy. Miss Winter has no 

umily. Whence she sprang no one knows. Her 

father may have been the worst scoundrel unhung 
—or perhaps he was hanged. Who knows fi 

‘ Mr. Orkney, you forget yourself, sir!” cried the 
butler, with a startled glance towards the window. 

“If the girl doesn’t know her history, it is time 
she did,” declared the bailiff, whom his family pride 
and auxiety for his son's future made positively 
brutal. “ The child of a beggar—an outcast—bah ! 
You and your wife have acted like a pair of lunatics, 
Quillet, and that’s the truth. To educate a foundling, 
to make a lady of her, to bow yourself down to her 
as if she were your superior, all because she happened 
to have a pretty face, was more than folly ! it was 
downright madness! It’s time the girl knew her 

ace !’ 

“ Mr. Orkney,” said the butler, sternly, “ these 
words should not be spoken before Miss Winter.” 

“Miss Winter ?” interrupted the bailiff, angered 
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at the very quietness of;Gwen. “ What right has she 
to the fancy name you bestowed upon her, Miss 
Winter? I should and shall speak before her. The 
cause of my visit here is my discovery this morning 
of her design to marry my son. She has an- 
other admirer, a sportsman, one of the fellows 
stopping at the shooting-lodge. My son and this 
fellow had a fight over the girl this morning, and 
Claxton is bruised and battered, a sight to behold. 
My son declares that he shall marry the girl. I say 
‘ like mother like daughter,’ and I'll not accept as a 
member of my family a woman who has no name of 
her own, no relatives, only a disgraceful origin. And 
the long and the short of it all is that this girl has 
got to be sent away!” 

“ It is impossible, Mr. Orkney,” said Mrs. Quillet, 
arousing herself from her stupor, ‘ We can’t send 
her away. Why, where could we send her?” 

“ That is for you to decide, ma’am. Go she must, 
or I'll write to the squire and tell him that this 
foundling is queening it at Lonemoor,playing the 
fine lady, using his furniture, and acting as if she 
were mistregs of all she surveyed. What would he 
say to such ‘a communication ? Would he consider 
you faithful servants, or would he return and drive 
you forth in disgrace ?” 

It seemed to the butler and housekeeper, knowing 
Squire Markham’s hardness to his only child in her 
extremity, that the latter course would be the one 
which would be adopted by their employer. They 
had not expected him to commend their course, but 
rather to condemn it. Yet their secret hope had al- 
ways been that the squire might some day see Gwer, 
regard her with favour, and adopt her as his child 
and heiress. 

But if Mr. Orkney were to write to their employer, 
and represent the girl as base and designing, the 
couple well knew that Squire Markham would never 
even look on Gwen's face, but expel her and them 
also from his house. 

“ Look at her !” said Mr. Orkney, pointing at the 
girl. ‘ You have tricked her out in soft gatments 
likealady. But whatis she? She is nota lady, in 
spite of the varnish you have put upon her. She 
ought to have been brought up to service. She has 
no right in this house. It is simply absurd for you 
to lodge her in handsome rooms, and wait upon her, 
and call her ‘ Miss,’ and obey her orders. It’s more 
than absurd—it’s wicked.” 

“ Mr. Orkney !" cried the butler, “I will not hear 
such words—before her!” 

“He is right, Mr. Quillet,” said Gwen, turning 
around at last, white as marble, her pansy eyes 
darkening and glowing like two black stars. “ He 
takes the view of your conduct that all out- 
siders must take. I have no right here. Iam the 
creature of your bounty. I should not then be 
better lodged than you, nor better fed and clothed. 
I have no right to use the squire’s possessions.” 

“The girl has sense at least,” muttered the 
bailiff. 

Mr. and Mrs. Quillet stared at their young charge. 
But she, still as marble and as calm, continued, 
quietly : 

“Tn one thing Mr. Orkney is mistaken. I ama 
lady by education and breeding: more, Tama lady 
by instincts and by inheritance. For whatever my 
poor, unknown mother was, I know that she was a 
lady. But he—gener@pions of gentle blood and 
honourable descent could never make of a coward, 
who could wantonly insult a defenceless girl, a 
gentleman. But [ have uo wish to argue or to re- 
criminate. He is right in his declaration that I should 
go away from Lonemoor.” 

“ He is not right!” cried the housekeeper, vehe- 
mently. ‘“ We will not be driven away because he 
fears your influence upon his son. We have been 
here all our lives.” 

“ You must stay,” said Gwen; “ but I must 
go.” 

“ Where can vou go? Reared as you have been,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Quillet, “what can you do? Your 
home is here. You can give your promise to Mr. 
Orkney to avoid his son, and this breach will be 
healed,” 

“ T won't accept her promise!” declared the bailiff, 
who had been stung to the quick by Gwen's de- 
nunciation of himself. ‘ What is her word worth ? 
A French-bred foundling !” 

“ Mr. Orkney, you forget yourself !’’ said Quillet, 
steruly. “ You will regret your words when your 
passion is over. I’ve known you years, and known 
you fora hard, practical man, but one who is upright 
also, and I cannot think you would act deliberately 
and in cold blood as you are now doing. The squire 
left my wife and me in charge of this house. He 


had known us all our lives. We have. served him 
faithfully many years. Now, we shall not be driven 
away by you, nor by any one save the squire him- 
self. Write to him by the first post. And we will 
both leave the issue in his hands.” 

“ It will be several weeks before we can receive an 
answer,” remarked the bailiff, discontentedly. att | 
am not disposed to wait so long.” 

“ You can send your son away, if you indi, sir, 
but you'll have to wait,” declared the butler, firmly. 

Mr. Orkney turned to the girl abruptly. 

“ Are you willing to remain here a month, Miss 
Winter, knowing all the truth ?” he asked. “ Are 
you willing to face the sneers of the conntry- 
folk, the curiosity of your servants, the general un- 
pleasantness of a farther life here ?” 

“ T feel as if I could not breathe here,” said Gwen, 
still quietly, but witha passionate emotion in, her 
eyes, “I want to go!” 

“ Miss Winter ” ha butler turned to her suddenly 

— my wifeaud I have been. your only friends 
from your birth. I do not like to remind youthat all 
you are you owe to us. Yet such is the fact. We have 
spent much money upon your education. We regard 
you as socially our superior. We serve you will- 
ingly. We have never called upon you for any re- 
tnrn for all that we have “done for you, but now we 
ask you to remain here for a month longer until we 
shall have time to hear from Squire Markham. You 
will remain at the cost of some pain to yourself, but 
surely you owethat much obedience to us, after all 
that we have done for you ?” 

“T think so too,” said Mrs. Quillet. “Miss Gwen- 
doling, it is tho first thing we have asked of you. 
You ought to yield to our wishes in th’s matter.” 

W hat it cost Gwen's proud soul to yield her will 
to that of the Quillets noue but Heaven and herself 
ever knew. Her whole being rose in a passionate 
rebellionjagdinst this demand. She loathed herself, 
her stately rooms, her luxuries, everything, with a 
deadly loathing. She longed to leave Lonemoor, pre- 
ferring auy fate, death even, to a longer stay within 
its walls. But then how great a debt of gratitude 
she owed the Quillets! The fetters of her obli- 
gations lay heavily upon her. She could not shake 
them off. They constrained ‘her to stay. She could 
only conquer self—bout it was a hard task—and yield 
to their demand. 

“T will stay until you have time to hear from the 
squire,” she said at last. “I will stay no longer!” 

“ Unless he himself bids you stay,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘ That is undorstood.”’ 

Gwen did not auswer. With the burden of her 
story lying heavily upon her, wild with passionate 
grief aud anger, Sie hurried out of the room, flew 
up to her own chambers, and was not seen agaiv 
that day by any inmate of the house, 

“ You see what mischief you have done, Mr. Ork- 
ney,” said the housekeeper, reproachfully. “ You 
have broken that child’s heart! I tell you she 
wouldn't lookat your son. She’sas far above him 
as a star above @ worm—and that’s the plain truth 
for you in exchange for your plain truths. You can- 
not turn us away from Lonemoor, nor can the soli- 
citer sithor. Write to the squire. We shall write 
also. We will see how your persocntious of Miss 
Winter will result.” 

The interview was thus practically ended. The 
bailiff, after a little more blusteriug, dep: wted to con- 
sult the Markham solictor at Penistonv, and to con- 
coct a letter to the squire which should lead to the 
expulsion of the Quillets and their charge frow 
Lonemoor. 

He had scarcely departed when the butler produced 
writing materials, and sat down with his wife te 
make their statement also to their employer. 

“Matters have come toa crisis, you see, Maria,’ 
said Mr. Quillet, “through the jealousy of the Ork- 
neys towards Miss Gwen, and through yonng Claxton 
Orkuey’s admiration of her. She is likely to be the 
worst sufferer, poor child, unless we can interest the 
master in her. We'd better write plainly just how 
things are. He may think she’s dead. If he has any 
heart whatever he'll make some provision for her 
for in spite of the disgrace she’s his own flesh and 
blood, his only living descendaut. I've got the 
date and the address, and also ‘ Honoured Sir,’ Now 
what, Maria ?” 

“Tell him that the child has grown up,” suggested 
Mrs. Quillet; “that we educated her properly at 
great expense, and that she is a lady, and that a royal 
duke might be proud to own her as his daughter. 
Got that ? Tell him that Claxton Orkney is perse- 
cuting her with his love. Put it right down, John 
The bailiff will put it plainer yet, only he'll put it 





the other way, And now ask the squire what is to 
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be done with our young lady. She is too beautiful to 
be sent out into the world to earn her own living. 
Tell him we dared not let her grow up in ignorance, 
and.we've done what we thought our duty by her, 
and that we are ready to answer to our dear dead 
young mistress, by-and-bye, for what we have done 
for her child, Tell him that we leave ourselves and 
Miss Gwen in his hands. That is all!” 

These suggestions were all laboriously committed 
t&Paper. The Quillets, knowing their master’s pecu- 
liar temper, dared make no appeal to his sense of 
justice or mercy, yet remembering what he had been 
before his trouble had come upon him, and how he 
had worshipped his daughter, they hoped that the 
very helplessness of his grandchild might touch his 
better nature, and that he would provide in some 
way for her future. 

As soon as the letter was written and sealed the 
butler ordered a pony-chaise and rode over to Peni- 
stone. He found the bailiff in the solicitor’s office, 
his letter just completed. Mr. Quillet waited for the 
two missives, with a third from the lawyer, to be 
made up in a packet, and he did not leave Penistone 
until he had seen this packet lodged in the post-office. 
Then he returned to Lonemore, hoping for the best, 
but fearing the worst. 

As the reader is aware that Squire Markham set 
out upon his return to Lonemoor some two months 
after the date of these letters, and that before leaving 
Jerusalem he had not received them, or any tidings 
whatever concerning his grandchild, we will state 
here that the packet was safely transported to Jeru- 
3zalem, but that, as not unfrequently happens, it was 
several weeks upon the way, the mail suffering some 
detention, or the packet being mislaid. It arrived at 
its destination a few days after his departure, was 
detained for him nearly a month, and then despatched 
to its source, arriving at Lonemoor a week after 
himself! 

Such being the fate of the letters, of course the 
Orkneys and the Quillets waited in vain for the ex- 
pected answers. 

These weeks of waiting were to Gwen weeks of 
torture. In spite of the revelation of her origin, her 
proud spirit remained unbroken. She rode out upon 


the moors daily, she made no alteration in her mode 
of life, the Quillets refusing to allow her to do so, 
But she was galled daily and hourly with innumer- 


able stings. The servants watched her curiously, 
and obeyed her only because if they refused they 
would incur instant dismissal. The farmers’ sons 
leered at her. The farmers’ daughters turned away 
their heads if she chanced to be in sight. The fe- 
male Orkneys gossiped about her incessantly, calling 
her by their favourite epithets of “ beggar and out- 
cast.” ‘They excited against her the popular senti- 
ment, so that she was more than once insulted during 
her rides. And, to crown her humiliation, several of 
the servants, including her maid, gave up their situ- 
ations upon the ground that Lonemoor had ceased to 
be respectable, now that a person of disreputable ori- 
gin held swey there! 

Claxton Orkney, knowiug the clord of obloquy 
that had gathered around the innocent girl, exhibited 
a latent spark of manliness. He quarrelled with his 
family and rode over to Lonemoor, offeriug to Gwen, 
who chanced to be in the garden, his hand in marriage. 

Gwen refussd him. r 

The latent spark died out, and he joined himself to 
her persecutors, determined to force her into a mar- 
riage with him, his love growing upon her opposition. 
He came to Lonemoor daily. When she saw him 
coming she retired to her own rooms, but he acquired 
a habit of coming upon her unawares, sometimes 
visiting her in the garden in the morning, or in the 
drawing-room in the even'ng, and not all the vigi- 
lance of the Quillets could keep him out. 

Of course the fact of these visits came to the ears 
of the Orkney family, and greatly inflamed their ha- 
tred of Gwen. 

But Claxton Orkney was not Gwen's only visitor. 

Ronald Chilton came daily to Lonemoor. He was 
ignorant of the gossip and calumny circulating in the 
neighbourhood against Miss Winter. Upon the very 
day after his rescue of her from the grasp of young 
Orkney upon the moors Mr. Chilton presented him- 
self at Gwen’s home, and was met by the butler, 
who inquired his busivess, announcing himself as 
Miss Winter's present guardian. 

Mr. Chilton exhibited certain credentials to Mr. 
Quillet, and requested permission tosee Miss Winter 
and inguire after her health, 

The request was granted, and Mr. Chilton became 
a frequent visitor at the house. ~ 

The Quillets encouraged these visits. 

* You see, Maria,” said the butler one morning, 





when alone with his wife, ‘“‘ Mr. Chilton is a gentleman 
and highly connected. And he is in love with Miss 
Gwen. Now if the squire won’t own her or do any- 
thing for her, and if Mr. Chilton don’t mind her 
birth, and all that, you know, she might marry him 
and be happy. It’s an anchor to windward, this love 
affair, and I hope it'll hold through the storm I for- 
see.” 

“ Ah, yes,” sighed the housskeeper, “ but Mr. 
Chilton doesn’t know the girl’s story. When he 
hears it he’ll go away, you see.” 

“ He's coming now over the moor,” exclaimed Mr. 
Quillet. “I'll meet him in the garden, Marie, and 
put him to the proof. I'll tell him her story as the 
Orkneys and others know it, and we’ll see what stuff 
he’s made of. The truth is, Maria, I’m getting anx- 
ious about our failure to hear from the squire. We 
ought to have had a letter before this. If Mr. Chilton 
after hearing Miss Gwen’s history gives up her 
acquaintance, and if the squire, in his anger at us 
and hatred of her, does not answer our letter, then 
Heaven alone knows what is to become of the 
girl. For she'll not stay here a week longer as things 
are now. Mark my words ;a crisis has arrived.” 

With a heavy heart and many ‘forebodings the 
butler hastened into the garden and awaited the 
appearance of Mr. Chilton, 


CHAPTER XII 

We must now introduce to the reader a person 
whose connection with Gwen and her fortunes will 
become apparent in the course of our narrative. 

The time was morning, a week or so before Mr. 
Quillet’s resolve to put Mr. Chilton’s regard for 
Gwen to the proof, 

In his chambers in London a man was seated at 
a table, with pencil and paper, summing up a for- 
midable array of figures. 

He was Captain Fabian Tollish of the army. 

He was about forty years of age, tall and stout, 
inclining to obesity, with a round full face closely 
shaven, with alow and narrow forehead, small, 
bright, peering eyes of a steely colour, and hay- 
coloured hair. He was a big, round, and oily, sleek 
and secretive, with a massive under-jaw expressive 
of a cruel and relentless disposition. He was a man 
who did not form a purpose lightly, but when he 
did form ove he was likely to carry it to its fulfilment 
whatever obstacle stood in his way. No scruples of 
conscience ever troubled him. Airy and graceful 
in his manners in society, capable of throwing over 
his real character a cloak of apparent frankness and 
integrity, he had laid his mask a8ide in his solitude, 
and was, just now, moody and scowling, a decid- 
edly ugly expression disfiguring his visage. 

“The sum total is appalling,” he muttered. “Two 
thousand pounds lost on that confounded Harefcoot at 
the last Derby—two thousand pounds—the note I 
gave for it fully matured to-day—and I haven't fifty 
pounds in the world! These losses are debts of 
honour. If I don’t pay the bill when it is presented 
to-day Ishall be hooted out of society. Garsfield 
has written me that a renewal is impossible. There’s 
not a money-lender in England that would advance 
me a farthing—I have no security to offer. Two 
thousand pounds! I can't pay it, and I shall have to 
get out of England at once. My reputation will 
follow me. Our mess will be sure to cut me. I 
shall be forced into selling my commission and re- 
tiring into obscurity. Ten thousand maledictions 
on the luck !” 

He touched a small call-bell which stood on the 
table. 

His valet, a smooth, stealthy, dark-faced Maltese, 
appeared from an inner room. 

Pietro had been in Captain Tollish’s service for 
more than twenty years. The two were upon the 
most confidential terms. They were congenial souls, 
and the master, in many a nefarious piece of work, 
had found ready and willing assistance in his man. 

* Pietro,” said the captain, “you can pack my 
boxes. We set out for Malta this evening.” 

“ Yes, Signore Capitano,” replied the servant, who 
liked England and did not like to leave it ; ‘ but the 
leave of absence is not expired ¢ 

“ Bother the leave of absence !” ejaculated Captain 
Tollish. “It’s all up with me, Pietro. Those con- 
founded Derby bills have matured, and I’ve no 
money topay them. We must get out of the country, 
though [ hate Malta andthe dingy old barracks, and 
I wish i might never see them again.” 

Pietro understood the situation. 

“Tf we must go, we must!” he sighed. “But 
youll see trouble out of this, Signore Capitano. 
You'll have to sell out, and then what will you do? 
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Why don’t you apply to your rich cousin, my Lord 
Darkwood? He might help you out to save the 
family credit.” 

“ He might,” responded Captain Tollish, moodily, 
“but he’s not in England. The truth is, I wrote to 
him at Dunholm Castle a week ago about this very 
matter, asking assistance, but not getting an answer 
I called upon his lawyer, Mr. Sutton, yesterday, in 
the City, and there I learned that he’s cruising the 
Mediterranean in his own yacht, ‘The Sylphide.’ 
He’s enjoying himself while I am on the verge of 
ruin. The first time he lands at a civilized port he'll 
probably read in some English newspaper of my 
ruin.” 

““You’ve done my lord more than one nasty turn, 
Signore Capitano, which no one knows but you and 
I, and which if he knew he'd kill you,” observed the 
valet. “ But as he don’t know, you might possibly 
get the money out of him. Couldn’t you hunt him 
u »” 

“Impossible. Pack the boxes, Pietro. 
Malta—then ruin !” 

The captain spoke moodily. His prospects were 
decidedly gloomily at that moment. 

Pietre set to work packing the boxes. 

The captain lighted a cigar and puffed at it 
gloomily. 

“T wish I was quit of the old life,” said Captain 
Tollish, aftera long silence. “I don’t like my Malta 
entanglement. IfI had the chance, I’d cut loose 
from it on the instant. I’ve done some evil work, 
Pietro, as you have just intimated, but I can’t seo 
that it has benefited me any as yet. If my love— 
the only love I felt for any woman—had prospered I 
should have beena very different man. If Constanco 
Markham had lived, and if she had loved me as I 
loved her, I should have been—But away with 
vain regrets! she’s dead! You saw her grave, 
Pietro ?” 

“‘Yes,” answered the valet, “she’s buried in a 
corner of the churchyard at Penistone—in little 
better than a pauper’s grave. There’s a stone at the 
head of her grave, with the one word ‘ Magdalen!’ 
upon it. 

Captain Tollish lip curled. 

“And they dared cut that word on her tomb- 
stone!” he exclaimed “she a ‘ Magdalen’!”’’ 
Constance Markham was the noblest, purest, best of 
women. Don’t I know ? And what a fate was hers! 
I’m not superstitious, Pietro, but sometimes in cold 
winter nights I think of her as she spent that last 
night of her life wandering inthe snow on the path- 
less moor, and I believe in my soul that I shall suffer 
some awiul judgment for the hand I had in her 
death.” 

He shivered and a strangely apprehensive look 
gleamed for a moment in his steely eyes. 

“ You are sure that grave in Penistone church- 
yard is hers, Pietro ?” he asked, presently. 

“Oh, yes, Signore Capitano. It was nearly 
seventeen years ago, I remember, that she dis- 
appeared,” answered Pietro, reflectively. ‘‘ She fled 
and you searched for her everywhere. It was not 
until the following spring that it occurred to you that 
she might have gone to her father. Not wishing to 
be seen in that vicinity, you sent me to Yorkshire to 
fnquire out secretly if she were there. It was then 
May. I inquired cautiously in Penistone. And then 
I heard that in the preceding Novembera young 
woman, who was crazy, appeared one stormy night 
at Lonemoor, was taken in and gave birth to a child. 
She was supposed to bea vagrant. No one dreamed 
of her real identity. Miss Markham is believed to 
have died in Berlin, and to be buried there, No one, 
unless it were her father or her father or her nurse, 
even suspected that that vagrant creature was the 
once proud Miss Markham.” 

“ Yet that vagrant was Constance. I know and 
feel it,” muttered Captain Tollish. 

* You drove Miss Markham crazy. The girl who 
came there was crazy, She never spoke an in- 
telligible word while at Lonemoor. Th» doctor who 
attended her toldme. And one awful night, when 
she had been there a month, she fled, was lost in 
the storm, and perished miserably. The old butler 
of the house had her buried,and put up that stone 
to her memory.” 

“ With the name ‘ Magdalen’ upon it. That 
proves that he knew her. And for nearly seventeen 
years she has been lying in that dishonoured grave, 
her father a wanderer upon the face of the earth; 
the child—Pietro, the child—must be nearly a 
woman now!” exclaimed the captain, in a voice that 
was suddenly startled. 

“ She'll be seventeen in November,” 

“I'd like to see her,” said Captain Tollish, musiugly, 
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“A woman! Brought up by servauts! A servant 
herself, without doubt. A mere clod! Yet Id like 
to see her, Pietro. I’ve a mind to run up to York- 
shire and see her before we start for Malta. I’ve 
never seen her in all her life. Of course I shouldn't 
betray any interest in her, yet I’d like to look upon 
her face!” 

He was con«idering the subject seriously, when a 
knock, loud, abrupt and commanding, sounded upon 
the door 

“The officers!” gasped Pietro,in a panic. “Its 
the bi!ls, Capitano!” 

Captain Tollish made a movement to retreat. into 
the inuer room, his one thought being of flight. 

But before he had taken three steps the door 
swung open and a gray-haired old man, with keen 
aud kindly visage, stepped into the chamber, 

He was Mr. Sutton, Lord Darkwood’s family law- 
yer. 

Captain Tollish paused in the act of flight. 

There was something strange in the old lawyer’s 
manner. He looked like one who staggers under a 
blow. He took off his hat, and the captain noticed 
that a piece of crape had been newly fastened around 
It. 

“You seem to be in trouble, Mr. Sutton,” said 
Captain Tollish. ‘“Whatis the matter? Have you 
lost a friend ?” 

“Yes, sir, the best and truest friend man ever 
had,” said the old lawyer, “ the noblest, grandest soul 
Heaven ever made !” 

“ Not your wife, I hope, sir?” 

“Not my wife, thank Heaven, but one who came 
next to my own family,” said Mr. Sutton. “I have 
but just received the news, my lord. A tele- 
gram——” 

y lord!” echoed Captain Tollish, growing 
white. 

Pictro leaped to his feet. 

“Yes, my lord,” said Mr. Sutton, his features 
quivering. “ Lord Darkwood is dead—drowned in 
the Mediterranean—in the wreck ofthe ‘ Sylphide’ !” 

“ Lord Darkwood dead! Impossible !” 

“He is dead—in his prime—in the vigour of his 
manhood. And you, my lord, being his next heir, are 
now Lord Darkwood!” 

Captain Tollish sat down, 

“ And master of Dunholm Castle and other estates, 
and one of the richest peers in England!” cried Pie- 
tro. ‘* My lord marquis, I congratulate you !” 

“Master of Dunholm Castle !” repeated Captain 
Tollish. “One of the richest peersin England! I 
ean hardly understand it. Sit down, Mr. Sutton, 
and tell me all about it. Who telegraphed to you?” 

“The master of the yacht. He alone was saved. 
The ‘ Sylphide ’ was wrecked on the coast of Sardi- 
nia, and all but the captain were lost!” 

The lawyer sat down, still weak with the blow 
that had come upon him, and covered his face with 
his hands. Captain Tollish covered his face also, 
and well he might, for his face was as the face of an 
exulting demon! 


(To be continued.) 


A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 


oR, 
FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 
> 
CHAPTER XI. 

‘* THERB, you hear the dear child,” said Mrs. Fos- 
ter, with an indulgent smile. “ She can’t dream how 
much sin there is in this world. Even to-night she 
bas been warned that Mrs, Milton is her enemyjand 
though the information caused her to faint with 
terror she still believes her to be all that’s good and 
noble.” 

“Yes, I do,” asserted Rose, between her sobs, 
“and lalways shall. I believe the man who spoke 
to me had some design on me and took that method 
to put me off my guard so he could accomplish it 
with less difficulty,” aud she buried her face in her 
handkerchief. 

“That girl has a forgiving, charitable nature and 
a noble heart,” thought Oowald, and said, ina gentile, 
sympathetic voice : 

“Pray do not think that I am offended, Miss Rose. 
Your mother has the same right to confide in me 
that I have to reiuse an opinion on her confidence. 
I trust you will not let this trouble you,” 

“Oh, thauk you!” she murmured, without raising 
her head. 

Mrs, Foster smiled affectionately upon her daughter 
and then gazed meditatively at the door, 





Fresently Rose wiped her eyes, and glancing shyly 
toward Oswald, said: 

“ You will pardon my babyishness, but I felt much 
mortified,” 

He bowed, and then arising bade them good night. 
Rose accompanied him to the head of the stairs, 
holding the lamp that he mix ht see his way down. 

“ Good-night,; Miss Rose,” he said again, and ex- 
tended his hand, She pretended not to notice it, aud 
he from the usual cause that incites men on such 
occasions, caught her white fingers within in his 
and pressed them warmly. She blushed deeply, aud, 
withdrawing her hand, once more said good-night in 
the sweetest of voices. With a parting glance, whose 
ardency Ruse could not fail to note, he descended the 
stairs, 

Once on the street aud away from the influence 
which the girl exercised over him, Loring stigma- 
tized himself as an idiot, and the epithet in some re- 
spects was not wholly unmerited. Reaching his reom 
he threw himself into a chair, and began to reflect 
upon the events of the evening, 

“It is useless,” he at length exclaimed, hastily 
arising and pacing the floor, *‘I can find no excuse 
for Leonia’s action—everything is against her, Her 
terrible words in that clairvoyant’s den are enough 
to convict her without another circumstance. | But 
now is added her attempt to give Rose a house, Mrs, 
Foster was not wrong when she ascribed to Leonia a 
sinister motive! Ah! it is hard to think that 
beautiful woman a conspirator, butI cannot, alas! 
I cannot resist the evidence of my own senses,” 

He pressed his handg to his head, and stood silent, 
motionless for minutes, It cut deeper into his heart 
than he was ready to acknowledge—this belief in his 
betrothed one’s sin. 

At length he withdrew his hands, and his face was 
very pale, his lips compressed, Seating himself at 
his table, he spread out a sheet of paper and hastily 
penned the following lines ; 

‘* Mrs. MILTON :—I am compelled by principle to 
ask a release from my engagement with you. To 
further specify causes would be wholly unnecessary 
as fur as you are coucerned aud extremely painful to 
me. Yours respectfully, 

“ OswaLp Lorine.” 

This he sealed, directed, and, upon the impulse of 
the moment, rau out into the street and put it into 
the letter-box. 

Then, returning, he lighted a cigar and tried to 
make himself believe that he had acted very wisely. 
Now he could pursue his love affair with Rose, and 
win eternal happiness by makiug her his wife, 

Suddenly he was aroused from this delusion by a 
thought of Jacob Hawes and the deficit in the bank 
account, He had not considered this carefuily until 
this instant—now that the letter was beyond recall 
the grim fact erushed down upon him with cruel 
force. 

“Let it come,’ he ejaculated, “let all ruin 
come, but I will not buy liberty by marrying an 
intriguante.” 

Ah! Oswald Loring, if you would only use the 
sagacity and penetration in your own case that you 
do in those of others how mus clearer would be your 
vision, 

We will now return to the boy Bob, whom we left 
on the road in a close carriage with Father Golgus. 

Whither they were going the youth had not the 
remotest idea, and he knew very well it would be 
useless to ask. Why they were going, why he did 
not make an effort to escape, was only too palpable 
to his mind ; he must™iccept the doubtful protection 
of Father Golgus or run the greater risk of falling 
into the hands of the jailer, 

And having for the tenth time thus eased his con- 
science, which constantly reproached him for re- 
maining in such company, he curled himself upon 
the seat and went to sleep. 

In the meantime his captor had lighted his pipe, 
and now leaued back ou the seat, coutentedly smok- 
ing, while the carriage bowled swiitly on through 
the darkuess. 

Hours passed, and the first gray lines of dawn 
were supplanting the shadows of night, when the 
vehicle stopped, and Father Golgus, shaking Bob 
roughly by the legs, shouted : 

**Come, youngster, get out of this, get out, I 
say!” 

“ Don’t, Rose, don’t! What makes you so cross to 
me? I’m good to you, ain’t I?’ murmured the 
slumbering boy, who was evidently dreaming of 
home, and living over again some of the scenes there 
enacted. 

“ Perhaps you'll dream some more when I’m talking 
to you,” mattered Father Golgus, and, grasping Bob 
by the collar, he jerked him out cf the carriage 
wit such force as to send him rolling upen the 
ground, ‘ 

Startled aud confused by the sudden jar, the youth 
lay still for a moment, gaziug wonderingly at earth 





and sky, but was soon broaght to his senses by a 
Sharp order from his companion. 

Hastily rising, Bob fellowed his keeper through a 
thin wood on the right and then down a slight de- 
clivity , at the base of which was a plain. 

Here, and only a short distance in advance of him, 
he beheld two coutinuous lines of low buildings, at 
either end of which was @ large structure resembling 
a barn. 

Bob asked no questions, though his curiosity agPto 
what these were used for was very great. 

As he drew nearer he saw that the “barracks” 
were composed of rough boards, liastily thrown to- 
géther, aud as he came roundin frout he perceived 
that those in the centre were used as dwellings, for 
each boasted two wiudows, from oge of which shone 
a light. 

Father Golgus now advanced and knocked ou the 
door, which was inimediutely opened by a stout, 
grizzly haired man, who mumbled overa few unin- 
telligible words and theniigrowled out : 

“Come in, boy. Don’t you know wien you get 
home ?”’ 

Bob obeyed, aud found: himself in a small, square 
apartment, on either side.of which were four berths, 
very coarsely constructed, and supplied with blanker: 
and duck-cloth mattrasses. Near the wall wes asmall 
cyliuder stove, iu which. smouldered « slo w fire, and 
in the centre of tle room was a table, arouud which 
sat four men playing cards. 

As the boy and his captor entered, these individuals 
looked up, greeted the latter, and then resumed their 

ame. ‘ 

Father Golgus seated himself on a stool, pushed 
another toward Bob, and then entered into couversa- 
tion with the man who had opened the door, bat in 
so low @ Voice that the youth could not detect one 
word. 

Finding his interest there unavailing, Bob moved 
nearer the table aad gazed upon the card-players. 
Oue Was a short, square-shouliered mau, with a 
rather pleasant countenance and saiall gray eyes, 
which seemed always winking with fun. His name, 
as the boy soon learned, was Joseph Joliy, but it had 
been reversed and abbreviated to Jolly Joe, aud it 
was rarely that he was called auythiag else, ‘The 
others met with less favour in tue youtu’s eyes, two 
of them being coarse in appearauce and vulgar and 
profane in manner, while the remaining one was 
morose, sullen, aud hada peculiarly fierce look about 
the eyes which had wou him the svbriquet of 
“ Panther.” 

77 Bo Bad 

Tue youth turned and met the gaze of the grizzly 
mau fixed steadily upon him. 

Father Golgus had goue, and so quietly as to at- 
tract no ove’s attention. Feeling tuat ho was in- 
deed among strangers of a type even less concilia- 
tory than those he had left, Bob deemed a polite 
course the best to pursue, and so he said: 

“ Well, sir?” 

“Tm Briei! Don't sir me—if you do 1’) flog you. 
Do you. see that berth?2’’ pointing to one on the 
leit. 

“ Yes,” 

“ Get in there, then.” 

Bob removed his boots and dress and crawled in. 
Presently he was asleep and far away from all that 
troubled him, That was a blessing indeed and ine 
that recurred every night—unlike many, his trials 
could not keep sweet slumber from his lids, 

At seven o’clock he was awakened, and having 
dressed himself, he was sent down to tie river to 
wash. At iirst he thought this a joke, for he bad 
seen no river when he came, but he was soon aware 
of the existence of it, for the Panther caugut lim by 
the heels, and held him head dowuward in the water, 
until he was nearly choked. Then dropping him, 
he laughed lowly, and, pointing over his shoulder, 
said ; 

“ There’s a river there, boy.’’ 

This wasonly one of the many tricks that Bob 
was compelled to bear in silence, for, as Jolly Jov 
told him, remonstrance would only increase and pro- 
long his torments. It was bard for Bob to realize 
this, aud harder for his high spirit to brook these 
practical jokes, which were sometimes little less than 
painful, but he accomplished it bravely, and in two 
or three days he was declared initiated, and a “ gcad- 
natured boy.” In the meantime, of course, he had as- 
certained the nse of these buildings, and that they 
were the wiuter quarters of ‘lhe “Great International 
Exhibition, Caravan and Circus,’’ aud by the kiud- 
ness of Jolly Joe he had been permitted to see some 
of the horses and other animals. 

We all remember what wonder and delight the 
circus once held for us, and how ardently we wished 
to get behind tue scenes ; an! as buy naiure is ever 
the same, it is not strangethat Bob forgot hie cap- 
tivity in the glorious idew ot travelling with a citcus, 
aud exciaumed, with enthisiasu.; 
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“J tell you, Joe, I’m glad I’m here. I can have 
lots of fun every day, besides seeing the perform- 


“T hope you will,” was Joe’s laconic reply, ac- 
companied by a wink anda twitching of the muscles 
around his mouth. 

«« When shall we start? Where shall we go?” 
queried Bob, so deeply interested that he failed to 
note the significance of his comparion’s looks. 

“ Start the first of May, I guess.” 

“ Only a week more, then, to stay here!’’ inter- 
posed the boy, his eyes shining. 

“ And we shall go to the country first, probably,” 
continued Jolly Joe. “But see here, my young ore, 
I wouldn’t say anything before Brief and Panther 
about the fun you expect to have, or you may get 
more’n you want. There’s thorns to every rose, you 
know, and this life ain’t all fun any more than any 
other,” 

“T’ll do as you say, Joo, Of course, I don’t ex- 
pect pleasure night and day, but there must be 
some.” 


“Oh, yes, there’s some—for the ring master and 
audience,” the last words uttered to himself. 

Bob became silent, and presently Jolly Joe advised 
him to go to the quarters, lest Brief should be angry 
at his staying away so long. 

The youth complied willingly ; he liked Joe, and 
was over ready to do as he told but he disliked 
Brief sary such and fairly hated Panther. © 

When he-entered the room to whieh he was first 
introduced hé saw Brief affixing’a lash to a whip, 
and was given the gratifying n that it was 
for his benefit. Bob said nothing, and sat down. 

In 9 short time Brief completed bis job, and then 
owung tle lash around the youth’sshoulder, saying, 
mocki ap 

“Is pe good whip, boy ?” 

“My back says it is,”’ rejoined Bob, smiting, for it 
Lad not hurt bim muck, and he was inclined to think 
he was pla 

“Weil, you're a rum fellow. I won't liek you no 
more now, but I'll wallop you well if _ don't stay 
here more. You know your limits, ve you been 
beyond the lion shed ?” 

“ No. »” 

** Well, see you don’t. I mean what I say always, 
To-morrow you'll go to work; you've been idle long 
enough.”* 

And Brief pulled out his old pipe and went to 
smoking, while Bob stared at the walls, counted his 
fingers, and longed to go out and talk with Joe, but 
did not dare to move. 

The next morning Bob was hauled from bis berth 
to the floor at five o’clock, and ordered “ to get on his 
clothes mighty quick.’ Something unusual must 
have h»ppened, and he wondered whas it could be. 
He was uot long in doubt, for the whole force of men 
were ov hand, taking the canvas, poles, pins, stays, 
etc., from the. sheds, and spreading them out for ex- 
amination and repairs, if necessary. Brief was stalk- 
iog around, now shouting out a suggestion, then an 
oath, and sometimes gifing a blow, wheu a boy 
chanced to be near him, for Bob was not the only 
youth there, though he thought he was. Oonse- 
quently, when, having finished his breakfast of cake 
and coffee, be came out upon the ground, and saw a 
boy there of his own age and another about two 
years his senior he was pleased as well ag surprised. 

“Bob, you rascal, find Becket, and get me some 
pole oil!” shouted Panther, as soon as he saw him, 

Bob turned and walked toward the second barn, 
where Becket was standing, and delivered bis mes- 
sage. Quick as thought, the man caught up.a rope 
aud put it over the boy’s shoulder with all his strength, 
Bob retreated and ran, and in an instant every man 
preseut was up aud chasing him with some imple- 
ment to inflict castigation, He saw that there was 
no escape, and so he joined in the laugh, and received 
the blows uncomplainingly. But when Spinney, the 
boy older than our little friend, struck him twice, a 
privilege which no man had assumed to take, Bob 
paused, and said, indignantly ; 

* Look here, a joke is a joke, and fair play is all 
right, but I don’t want any extra licks from you,” 

“Who are you talking to, you baby?” demanded 
Spinney, with a bullying swagger. 

“ To o—-”’ 

**1’]l punch your head if you don’t give up!” 

“Punch away,” said Bob, throwing off his jacket 
aud assumivg a defensive attitude. ‘I'll let you 
know on the start that you can’t play the tyrant 
omen me. You're bigger than I am, butI ain’t afraid 
of you.” 

“ He’s game,’’ muttered Jolly Joe, drawing near to 
Bob and resolved tosee fair play. 

Tue men left their work and gathered around the 
youxy combatants, Panther, who liked Spiuney, 
offering to bet ou his favourite, : 

Joily Joe at once accepted, and the money was put 
in the hands of Briei, 


| pails 


“Take that!” said Spinney, suddenly aiming a 
forcible blow at his opponent's eye when he thought 
he was off his guard, for Spinney was in reality a 
coward. 

To the surprise of all Bob easily parried it, and 
gave in return a powerful stroke, which took his as- 
saiiant off his feet. 

Spinney now became angry, which gaye Bob a 
greater advantage, and in ten minutes he had beaten 
his opponent handsomely, and without sustaining any 
injury worth noting. 

The men cheered him loudly—ail but Panther, and 
he turned his eyes upon him with a glance of hatred. 
Poor Bob had made a worse enemy than he had 
fought. 

Brief passed the wager money to Jolly Joe, and 
then, turning to Bob, said: 

“ Now sit down and sew up this tear in this piece 
of canvas.” 

Bob had not the least idea how to proceed, and Joe 
was not near enough to show him, so he made sorry 
work of it and pricked his fingers nearly to the bone 
several times, 

When Brief came round again the youth had one 


vas, 

The grizzly man glanced at the work, and: then, 
slapping Bob across the face, angrily said; 

be Take that out, every stitch of it, and then go to 
Panther and see what he has for you te do.” 

“I won't,” trembled on the boy’s lips, but he 
caught Joe’s eye fixed upon him and wisely remained 
silent. Having rangi the stitches he arose and, 

* Have yenany week thet. Leen do?” 

te ag find 1 have, rather, Do you see them 


“” Yes.” ' 

* Then ‘take ‘em quick and go to the river and fil 
them up. If you stop until I say the word I'll thrash 
you. 


Bob compressed his lips and turned away. Twice 
he filled the yessele and emptied the contents into 
a horse- h, and then stopped an instant to 
breathe, for it was some distances to the water side, 

Panther saw him pause and, grasping a pin, hurled 
it at him, and it struck him with some force. 

Opening his mouth, he gasped for breath and then 
fell to the earth in terrible pain. But nobody took 
any notice of him until he was on his feet again, and 
then Panther ordered him to get more water. 

Silently the youth obeyed, aud again he lugged the 
heavy pails until it seemed that he could no longer 
stand up. 

When Batler came out from his quarters, after 
having @ glass or two of whiskey, he saw Bob lying 
on the groynd, his face turned upward, An oath 
escaped the man’s lips, and rushing forward, he was 
about to kick him when he noticed that his face was 
very pale aud that 
natural. 

“Swooned, eh? Well, lay there till you get over 
it.” 

And with this unfeeling remark he lighted his pipe 
and resumed his work. Presently Jolly Joe appeared, 
and noticing Bob’s position, went toward him ; then, 
with anxiety,he took him in his arms and carried him 
the house—if it merited the name. After cousider- 
able exertion, the youth was resuscitated and placed 
in his berth. For a moment he remained silent, then 
he queried: 

“ Are we alone Joe ?”’ 

“ Yes, my hearty. How do you feel?” 

“ Better thank you; but, Joe, I’m going to run 
away- I’d rather be in prison than stay here.” 

“T can’t blame you for that. You see Panther’s 
down on you, and 60 yourlines’ll behard. But don’t 
talk any more now, until you drink this,” 

And the kind-hearted driver held a cup containing 
strong tea to his little patient’s lips, and he drank it 
gratefully, Then Joe prepared some food and gave 
it to him, and after Bob had eaten it he was permitted 
to talk again. 

**T’ll remember you, Joe, you’re a good fellow, 
and the only one there is here too,” said Bob, sin- 
cerely. ‘‘ Sometime I may have a chance tw do you 
good—who knows?” 

* There, that'll do for that. 
you'll be all right to-mofrow. 
you see.” 

‘But, Joe, will you help me when I try to es- 
cape?” 


his breathing was scarcely 


Now keep still and 
You are played out, 


Never cross a bridge till you come to it. 
There’s time enough for that ; you’d better wait till 
we are on the rvad.” 

Bob could not fail to see the wisdom of liis friend’s 
advice, and he reselved to be very patieut and seem- 
ingly contented, that he might not arouse the sus- 
picion of his cruel keepers. He did not see Joe again 
that day, aud Brief, who was instructed by Father 





Golgus not to have the boy hurt, having become some- 


finger in his mouth and his needle stuck in the can- | 











what alarmed about him, allowed him to remain in 
his bunk. 

The next day Bob was again at work, and re- 
ceived decent treatment, because he feared the wrath 
of his superior. 

The two days succeeding finished the canvas re- 
pairs and the following morning the harnesses were 
brought out for inspection. The renovation of these 
occupied the rest of the week, and Sunday was con- 
sumed in greasing the waygon wheels and other 
work of a miscellaneous kind. 

Though Bob had not really suffered since his ex- 
haustion, he could not get over the resentment which 
that day of cruelty inspired, and his most ardent 
wish was to place along distance between himself 
and “The Great International Exhibition.” He had 
reason to believe that Jack nourished a similar feel- 
ing, and he wanted to get a chance toconsult with 
him upona plan, but did not know how to effect 
it, for the orders were to keep the two boys apart. 

In the bustle of preparing to start on Sunday even- 
ing, when every man was engrossed with his own 
affairs, Bob accidentally met Jack, and the two held 
a hurried and whispered conversation. 

“ Do you know Father Golgus?” was Bob’s first 
question, 

““No; who’s he?” 

‘The man who brought me here; but never mind 
him, as you don’t know him. I say, Jack, is there 
any fun in the performances ?” 

‘Not for us,” answered the other, with a heavy 
sigh and a shake of his head. sf ; 

* Do you like to stay here ?” 

“1? That’s a nice question, when Spinney is 
pounding meal] the time, No, I'd rather do any- 
thing.” 

“Bob’s face lighted as he continued : 

* That’s what I wanted to come at, Jack. I am 
resolved I won’t stay; now let us escape as soon as 
we can,” 

“Ob, wouldnt I like to! But how shall we do 


“T'll find @ way. You won't tell?” 

“I’m trae blue, I am,” responded Jack, with a 
touch of indignation in the tone. 

“Then we'll succeed, I'll see you again. 
comes Panther.” 

And the boys began tugging at a wheel, under the 
pretence that the washer was off, Panther found no 
fault, but ordered them to their respective teams aud 
shortly after they were on the road, 


Here 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. Mittow stood arranging her bracelots, with 
her maid on attendance upon her. For afew days she 
had been free from terror; but anxiety had assumed 
its place, aud kept her nervous and restless, Why 
did not Oswald come? She dared not thivuk how 
long was the time since she had seen him; her ap- 
prehension had already attained too high a degree, 
and she did not wish to make herself utterly miser- 
able by nourishing the idea that he had forgotten her 
er that he avoided her because her society was not 
pleasant to him. 

Presently she missed her maid, then turned and 
rested her elbow on the window-sill aud gazed ab- 
stractedly at the people in the square, Anon her veyes 
lighted, hope irradiated her countenance, and she 
murmured, gladly : 

‘He is coming ; he crosses the sqaare—in & mor 
ment I shall hear the bell ring.” 

And the beautiful head was raised expectantly and 
the fond heart pulsated more rapidly, A moment 
passed, and then auother. Surely Oswald had had 
time enough to reach the house. But perhaps he 
was detained by meeting some acquaintance. This 
supposition gave her a grain of patience, and she 
listened intently, eagerly, and was shortly rewarded 
by bearing the welcome peal of the bell. 

“He is here—now I’m happy agaia. In an in. 
staut I shail see him—he whom | love with all my 
soul. ‘T'heclouds break a little; I have turned Eda 
from her purpose, and now Oswald comes again |” 

The warm blood came and went io her cheeks, her 
lustrous orbs assumed a bewitching tenderness and 
her whole being was animated with grateful 
thoughts. 

Hastily arising, she moved to the door, and just 
as she reached it a knock sounded ou the other 
side, 

* Come in,” said Leonia, almost breathlessly, 

A servant appeared, beariug a letter. 

“Who rang?’ queried the mistress, seeking to 
disguise her excitement. 

“The postman, if you please, ma'am; and here’s 
what he left.” 

“Ah, yes—give it to me,” said Leonia, with 
forced calmness. 

The girl obeyed and retired. For a moment Leonia 
stood perfectly still, controlled by a disappointment 
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eo keen, s0 bitter, that she could hardly prevent 
herself from erving aloud, 

Then, sinking into her chair, she glanced at the 
missive; and as she gaw that the address was in 
Oswald’s handwriting a shadow of hope returned, 
aud she sought to make herself believe that he hai 
noi time to stop, but left this instead. Nevertheless 
her fingers trembled as she broke the seal, and she 
hesitated ere she unfolded the sheet, keeping her eyes 
averted, 

When at length her gaze rested upon it, and she 
read each harsh. unkind word, every particle of colour 
left her face and neck and a strangulating coldness 
se: med settling around her heart 

For minutes she sat motionless, her fingers gradu- 
al!y closing over the paper until it was crushed into 
a sliapeless wad ;then her suspended faculties re- 
sumed their wonted action, and a realizing sense of 
her love rushed like the whirlwind of despair over her 
mini and heart, 

“Oh, Heaven ! can I live and bear this ? Can I ?” 

Leaping to her feet, she locked her hands together 
m.d wildly paced the floor, while at intervals these 
words escaped her lips in a low, piteous voice ; 

“Oh, how could he be so cruel—how could he? 
He said he loved me, and he begged me to trust him, 
aud not be jealous! And now—now he forsakes me 
—spnrns the heart I gave him. Ah! what does he 
sav ?” 

Iustantly her manner changed ; grief fled at the 
approach of anger, regret vanished before the worst 
passion of her nature ; and, starting forward, she 
bent down and clutched the crumpled missive from 
the floor. Again she read each syllable, her eyes 
dilating and gleaming with rage and jealonsy. 

“Can he dream of Eda—that fiend? He says, 
‘Tam compelled by priuciple to ask a release from 
my engagement with you.’ Principle! They have 
poisoned his ears. Oh, relentless is the fate that robs 
me of my love! Again ke says. ‘To further 
specify causes would be wholly uonecessary as far 
as you are concerned, and extremely painful to 
me!’ 

“They have deccived him! They have torn him 
from me by foul slander. Now why should I live? 
I had better die seeking revenge—the thought warms 
me—gives me life. 1’ll stop at nothing. I'll erush 
each viper that bas stung me—that has wrenched 
the sweetness from wy existence! 1’ll send to their 
hearts the fire that burns all feeling out of mine. 
Vil \ 

She gasped for breath—her eyes protruded from 
their lids—the veing swelled in her forehead, and her 
words ended iu one long, omiuous hiss, 
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[MRS. MILTON ARRANGING HER JEWELLEKY. J 


Presently she struck her hand together, then ber 
fingers grasped her long tresses as if to pull them out 
and a weird laugh broke from her lips. 

** Has Rose stolen him from me?” ‘The whispered 
thought caused every nerve to leap, aud her body 
shook in response, “ If she has—if she, my seam- 
stress, my pensioner—has done this I’ll——” 

‘Mamma! dear mamma!” 

The sweet voice of the child broke the utterance 
of the awful vow that trembled upon the mother’s 
lips. 

“ Ha! what is that ?” 

Leonia turned as if in affright, and beheld Flossie 
standing just inside the door, her eyes raised in 
mingled wonder and fear, and her rubescent lips 
slightly quivering. 

Mrs. Milton shuddered, and said, harshly : 

“ Leave me! Go at once !’’ 

The child shrank nearer the wall, and the dear 
little face looked mute, paiuful reproach, 

* Will you go? 

Never—never before had the mother spoken thus 
to the babe; never had that infantile: heart been in- 
jured by words of anger until this instant. Flossie 
trembled, and then an to soband weep, while 
from her lips came the significant words : 

“Where is my mamma? I want my mamma!” 

The plaintive voice touched one chord in the 
mother's heart, but only enough to vex and irritate 
her, and make her chafe under the restraint thus 
imposed, Again she walked the room, her hands 
clasped behind her, and her feet falling at each step 
with resentful force. 

Leonia’s indifference had its effect upon the child, 
who now became thoroughly frightened and cried 
spasmodically, begging—when she could force out 
the words—ior her mother, and prayiug somebody 
to take the strange woman away. 

* Does she mean me?” questioned the mother, 
wonderinogly ; aud, advancing, she looked iuto the 
mirror, 

‘I am white and haggard!” she exclaimed, start- 
ing back and passing her fingers over her brow. 
* Oh, why aml not dead? I don’t wish to live this 
way.’ 

‘Mamma, will you come and take me? Will 
youcome?” anda great sob broke from the little 
breast. 

“T have frightened her, my poor darling!’’ mur- 
mured Leonia; and, moving forward, she took Flossie 
in her arms and tenderly kissed her. The child 
nestled close to the maternal breast, and while she 
was regaining her confidence Leonia had time for 
reflection. 
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* Mamma, was it you?” said Flossie, putting one 
of her dimpled hands on Leonia’s face. “‘ Was it, 
mamma ?”’ 

“ Yes, dear,’ she answered, her head drooping. 

The child shook her golden curls slowly, as if 
mystified ; and then, while her blue eyes dilated half 
sorrowfully, she continued ; ; 

“You said naughty words, mamma, and you spoke 
cross to me—awful cross, What did you do it for, 
mamma ? 

“[ didn’t mean to, my sweet child,” and Leonia’s 
voice gave way, and she commenced to weep. 

“But what made you? you didn’t tell me that.” 

** Because I felt bad.’’ 

“ Yes, mamma; and I was naughty once when I 
felt bad, and you told me to be patient, didn’t you, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply, in a tone hardly audible. 

“Then why didn’t you be patient just now, 
mamma ?” 

“Oh, Flossie, I couldn’t. You must not talk any 

more; if you do, you'll break my heart. Poor 
mamma is troubled.’’ And Leonia buried her face 
in her hands, while her form quivered with emo- 
tion. 
Flossie gazed upon her with wistful sympathy 
for a few moments, and, throwing her soft arms 
around her mother’s neck and kissing her gently, 
said; 

‘* Mamma, don’t cry; if you do I shall. Can’t you 
stop, mamma ?” 

* No, dear.” 

“Say ‘Our Father,” mamma, and then yon 
can,” 

The sweet, innocent voice uttering those holy 
words helped the mother’s noble nature to gain the 
ascendant, and at the same time exposed the fearful 
chasm on the brink of which she had so lately stood, 
and for the second time. 

Then cume the: reaction, and she wept until she 
could not speak aloud, while remorse at having 
again given way to her chief weakness assailed her 
mind, and shame sat heavily ou her heart. 

“Mamma, mamma, you cry just asif you were 
wicked. Please don’t.’’ 

“Oh, Iam sometimes, darling—I am,’ was the 
answer, in a choked whisper. ‘ 

The child could not understand this, and 
presently began to sob in blended fear and grief To 
soothe her and relieve herself Leonia oaressed her, 
called her pet names, and pressed her close to her 
breast; and yet the tears flowed. Seeing that Flossie 
was terribly excited, Leonia controlled ber feelings. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND HATE. 
By Tae AUTHOR OF 
“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc., ete. 
—_——_———_ 
CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
I see the dark brown curls, the brow, 
The smooth, transparent sin, 
Refined, as with inteut to show 
The holiness within ; 
The grace of parting infancy, 
‘The blushes yet untamed, 
Aye faithful to the mother's knee 
Nor of her arms ashamed, 

“Wertt, Master Oscar, I have completed all my 
arrangements now,” said Mr. Bradley, about a week 
or so after the tutor’s visit to Messrs. Oppenheim. 
“ The trousseau will be ready, as my wife tells me 
in less than a month, and I have orders already given 
and a rough draft made out for settlements as I pro- 
posed. So I think that we may safely talk about the 
exact day being now fixed. What do you say tothe 
first of December? You will have three weeks for 
your wedding trip, so as to be back here to eat your 
Christmas dinner with us—and a jolly gathering we 
will make it, I assure you;” he added, rubbing his 
hands, as was his custom when especially pleased 
with his own arrangememts or his own wit. 

Oscar would willingly have postponed it for the 
“year anda day” that is supposed to mark an in- 
definite time, but he dared not even seem to demur at 
what was certainly a very rational and liberal pro- 
posal. 

‘“ T shall be only too happy for the memorable event 
to be over,” he replied, taking the words possibly in 
a different sense to that which a joyous bridegroom 
would have intended; but Mr. Bradley either did 
not or would not accept any but the more flattering 
interpretation of the text. 

He answered in a satisfied but perhaps serious tone. 

“Of course, of course; it is very natural,” he 
said, settling himself once more in his chair. “I can 
assure you that you are an exceedingly lucky man, 
Oscar Vandeleur, to get my Lily and the handsome 
fortune she will inherit. Now, J have acted difier- 
eutly towards Lucille, though she is the eldest. I 
have insisted on young Bampfylde waiting until he 
is fully in possession of his share of the business 





[THE MODISTE EXHIBITS HER WARES, } 


whers he is junior partner, and I shall not give him 
half down, you understand, that you will receive. 
Of course a man hasa right to do what he likes with 
his own, and though I shall leave to all my girls 
pretty liberally, yet no doubt my pet Lily will have 
the best of the bargain in every way—eh, Oscar?” 
he chuckled. 

“Tt shall not be my fault if it not so, sir,” said 
Oscar. “ And Itrust I shall deserve your confidence 
in all respects when she is my wife.” 

“ Right, my boy! and I don’t doubt it,” said Mr. 
Bradley, nodding approvingly. “ If I had not some 
confidence in the ‘ wild oats’ having been sown and 
over 1 would not even now give you my daughter ; 
but, as I before said, I have faith in blood and birth. 
It always was my hobby, and I know how to treat 
a gentleman, as I have proved to you, Oscar.” 

“ You have, indeed, and I am honestly grateful,” 
was the young man’s response, for there was some- 
thing in the manner and expression of Joseph Brad- 
ley at that moment that stirred up his best and 
most generous fevlings. 

It was no fault of Lily’s father that he himself had 
been a reckless idiot; it perhaps could scarcely be 
considered a fault of the girl bride forced as it were 
upon him that she had joyfully and affectionately 
seconded her father’s wishes, and given her heart 
where her hand was so unceremoniously proffered. 

Such thoughts as these were warming for the time 
Oscar Vandeleur’s frozen feelings into some life and 
hope, and there was a ring of truth in his words that 
commended them to the sharp and suspicious man 
of business. 

“ Very well, my boy, then we will say no more on 
that subject now,” returned Mr. Bradley. “I have 
only one hint more to give, I have already advanced 
to you part of my promised dowry to enable you to 
clear off embarrassments, and meet your bride with 
a clear conscience and a joyful heart, and the rest 
shall be ready for you as soon as all the settlements, 
etc., are signed. But there will be one other gift 
which I hold for you till your wedding-day, and on 
your return from church I shall de'iver to you a 
paper that may perhaps be of as much, or even more, 
value than the fortune you have received with your 
bride. “Now, I think all is settled, that remains for 
the male part of the parties concerned. Of course 
the ladies have a great deal to say and do, that will 
last them till the happy day. And, by the way, I 
fancy that Mrs. B. and Lily want you to go with 
them to one of the wonderful places where every- 
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thing can be had, and materials and mantua-makers 
allon the premises. Quite out of rule, I consider 
to engross so many branches in one; but it’s the 
fashion of the time, and folks must sail with the 
stream if they do not mean to be upset.” 

And Mr. Bradley jumped up from his chair as if 
galvanized, and, bidding Oscar repair to the ladies’ 
sitting-room, fairly dismissed him from his presence, 

Oscar lingered, nevertheless, ere he obeyed the 
behest of his host, and joined his bride elect and her 
mother in their apartments. 

There was a terrible significance in the words of 
Joseph Bradley that he dared not mistake. They 
were evidently intended for his own edification and 
warning, and he felt them but too strongly in their full 
though veiled meaning. There was no escape for 
him—none. He must suffer the penalty, crush back 
his instincts for ever, and content himself as he 
best could with the safety and the ease he thus 
ensured : 

He went for a brief moment to the saloon, but the 
ladies were not there of whom he was more particu- 
larly in search. 

Only Lucille was to be seen busily employed in 
writing, and scarcely willing to be disturbed even to 
deliver the message with which she was charged 

“Oh, mammaand Lily are preparing for a drive—a 
shopping expedition, I believe, in which they want 
you to join,” she said. “ The carriage is ordered at 
half-past eleven, that you may be able to get all the 
business over by luncheon.” 

There was, of course, no appeal, and Oscar has- 
tened to make what few preparations were necessary 
for the expedition. 

He had scarcely completed the brief toilet when 
the ladies appeared in all the warm yet gay costume 
that is so becoming in autumn ere the frosts of winter 
necessarily add less graceful wraps and veils to the 
toilet. 

Lily looked extremely pretty in her stylish velvet 
and fur, her Russian hat, and coquettish net veil, and 
even Mrs. Bradley was tolerable in the dark and 
matronly colour of the season. ‘They drove off in 
apparently excellent spirits, and in fact there are 
few more arousing employments than shopping when 
there are ample means to gratify the most exacting 
taste. 

So shop after shop was visited, and articles more 
or less elegant chosen, till at length they arrived 
at their grand and culminating destination, the em- 
porium of the modiste where the more valuable 
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and recherché dresses of the trousseau were to be 
selected and ordered. 
“Now, Mr. Vandeleur, we must really have 


your especial taste,” said Mrs. Bradley to her future 
son-in-law. “The wedding dress, of course, is to be 
of white silk; but then there are many variations 
in the style. And, besides, there will be three or four 
others that will be the most important of Lily’s 
wardrobe. So wake up and take more interest than 
you have as yet honoured us by showing,” went on 
the “ belle mére” rather tartly. 


Oscar smiled, excused his own masculine gaucherie 
in such matters, and promised his best endeavours in 
tlis present instance, and the party entered and were 
duly handed to the upper regions where the miore 
sacred mysteries of the art were carried on by the 
priestesses of fashion. 

“ Now, madame, you must do me the favour just 
to look at some of our most elegant costumes we have 
now ready to send off, but which might perhaps give 
you and mademoiselle the best ideas of the styles we 
most prefer,’ said the elegantly dressed dame, who 
waited ov them, “ See, here is a pinkgilkand lace 
which is the most exquisite ball dress thatever came 
out at our establishment; and, again, hereis a dark 
blue velvet, which is to to be worn atea afternoon, 
or demi-toilet, for a sort of coming of by the 
young lord's sister. Besides which, here is a a very 
pretty black and amber dress for the game occasion, 
ordered for @ very young lady not yet out, but who 
is to be present at these gaieties, and you will see 
how girlish and yet how elegant we have contrived 
to make it; and also a lovely roge-coloared Indian 
gauze over silk, that the same young lady is to wear 
at the ball at night.” 

Mrs, Bradley and Lily were duly scanning with.an 
eager attention the beautiful dresses that thus ob- 
tained and certainly deserved the praises of the 
modiste. 

But Oscar, though he also was assenting to tha 
ejaculations of delight that the pretty, brilliant robes 
drew from his betrothed, hud in real trath more eager 


desire to ascertain the real destiuation of the 
dresses. 

lt was, perhaps, an absurdity. As if there was but 
one family in England to whom her words and de- 
scription might apply. As if uo one but his relatives 


could be in need of these graceful adjuncts to beauty 
and youth. 

But so it was, and with the morbid fancy of a 
sick heart, that turns all to its own more especial 
tastes and sorrow, he carelessly inquired : 

**And pray who are these tasteful articles intended 
for, madam, if the question is not au impertience,” ke 
@aid, carelessly. 

“ Monsieur, it is impossible that you could ask 
what would be improper,” said the gracious dame 
des modes. “ And it is no secret at all, nor any dis. 
grace, a8 you must confess, for the ladies who own 
dresses {from my establishment to be named, The 
velvet and the pink silk are for the Lady Edith 
Dupuy, who will wear them at the rejoicing for her 
brother’s return home, which is to be like a coming 
of age, as 1 understand. And the amber and roge 
dresses are for Miss Wenna Vandeleur, who, with 
her father, will be at the rejoicings, So yousee, 
mademoiselie,” she added, turniug to Lily, “ that I 
am not showing you any doubtful models for your 
approbation,” 

Mrs. LBradley’s lips opened with what was 
evidently an expression of surprise as she turned to 
Osear at the revelation of his relative’s names, but Lily 
wih more tact, touched her mother on the arm with 
&@ waruing pressure, and immediately began a whole 
discussion on her own affairs that gave her be- 
oe suitor timo in a degree to recover him- 
sell. 

“See, Oscar, would you like this for me?” she 
said, after a few momeuts had elapsed, aud displaying 
to him tae various robes, 

It was terribly trying to Edith’s lover to even ima- 
gine that she was to be copied by the plebeian little 
daug liter of Joseph Bradley. and he instinctively ex- 
claimed; 

“Oh, no, certainly not ;it would not suit you at 
all, Lily, Do not think of that on any account.” 

“And pray why not?” said Mrs, Bradley, sharply, 
while Lily’s lips assumed a very decided pout. 

**Ol. because the velvet is too old and massive 
and the pink would make her look pale,’? was the 
reply that luckily suggested itself, “At any rate 
I should advise considerable modification if you 
really do think of such a dress, Lily,” 

“ Then what do you thiuk of the others—of your 
sister’s,” she whispered, so that the Frenchwoman 
coald not catch the words. 

** Decidedly more suitable,” he said, witi an air of 
relief. 

He could endure the idea of Lily being ia livery 
with a sister whom he scarcely knew and certainly 





could not regard with any especial feelings of t»n der 
ness so long as he could exempt Lady Edith and 
Gladys from being thus drawn as it were intu the 
pit which he himself had opened. 

“Well, ldo think monsieuris right,” chimed in 
the complacent madam. ‘“ The young lady is very 
young and slight for velvet, and in the case of the 
Lady Edith [feel sure it is rather because she is a 
sort of oh&telaine that she will wear the more 
matronly costume, and then pink is very trying for 
very delicate complexions, and amber and rose will 
be far more becoming colours,” 

The decision thus endorsed was at once confirmed 
by Mrs. Bradley, and orders were lavishly given for 
similar dresses, and also for the bridai silks and veil, 
and then the chief business of the morning was at 
last onus a pep mn 

“An when these dresses 
asked Onoan, Veonibad tebied she ladies as they 
descended the stairs. . 

“Oh, to-morrow, sir. The young fiancée is nost 
fortunate to have seen them,” was the reply. “The 
fetes will phew next ae, ect 

Oscar asked no more, m that instant, during 
the drive home, he moved and spoke as if in a 


dream, ia 

Lord Dupuy retarned! Hdith ng at hig 
fates of rejoicing, and Wenna and father saffi- 
ciently reconciled to be ent at such an occasion ! 


But then where was 
generous sister ? Was she to be excluded or had she, 
in her loving and most sensitive nature, declined to 
share in scenes whence the heir of Vandeleur was so 
cruelly excluded ? 


—_—_——_ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“Anp pray whore is your sister, Migs Wenna 
Vandeleur? Would she mot deigu te honour us with 
her presetice, even on such au cocagion aa this ?” 
asked Lord Dupny, as he led imte dinner the youngest 
daughter of Sir Lewis on the. first evening of their 
arrival at the Castle. 

Perhaps the young girl thus apostrophized might 
have been deemed sufficient in herself to engross the 
attention of her companion, so far as her personal 
attractions were concerned, for Wenna had decidedly 
never appeared to more advantage than on that es- 
pecial and memorable day. 

She was most simply but becomingly attired in a 
black and crimson jace dress that corresponded well 
with her Oriental complexion and the raven treases 
of her hair. 

Moreover, there was an unusual softness in the 
liquid light of eyes that had usually too torrid a 
fire in their coal-like flash and a slight flash on 
cheeks that were but too apt to wear a sallow hue, 
that certainly served to enhance, like a brilliant 
frame, the undoubted if haughty intellect and power 
within, 

Cecil Dupuy could well estimate all this—no man 
perhaps hat amore keen and just appreciation of 
such charms of mind and nature as he cou'd detect 
in his youthfal relative. And yet be took the very 
first opportunity of putting the question that betrayed 
his own interest in another and perhaps a dreaded 
sister rival, 

“T am not sure that I can answer either of your 
questions, Lord Dapuy, I am certain J cannot pos- 
sibly decide on one of them,” she replied, half- 
archly, though there was a touch of bitter annoyance 
and pique in her tone. “I believe, butI am not sure, 
that Gladys is still witfour distant relative, Lady 
Merivale, at Southampton, for of course my sister is 
dependent on the movements of her relative, But 
why sbe did not come here I am perfectly at a loss to 
say. We cadettes are not usually allowed to inquire 
into the movements of our seniors, you know, or 
rather, perhaps, you do not know, never having been 
placed in the position yourself, Lord Dupuy.” 

Cecil laughed carelessly. 

“T confess that is a view of my privileges that 
never before struck ma,” laughe! Cecil, “bat, by 
some old-fashioned notions, I really did think Miss 
Vandeleur might have taken some pity on her relatives 
on such an occasion, which actually thawed the ice 
that had existed for so many years between our 
respected fathers. Am I not right, do you think, Miss 
Wenna?”’ 

The girl gave a quick glance under the cover of 
her black lashes. 

** Ave you go very sure of what you say, my Lord? 
Do you really thiuk itis oaly the irresistible magnet 
of a ‘coming of age’ that has worked the miracles 
of that reconciliation between the heritable high- 
spirited heads of our loug-descended houses ?’’ she 
asked, ina low, meaning tone, 

‘Certainly not—for oue very good reason, that un- 
luckily the coming of age has certainly taken place 
some four years ago, so far as the inexorable register 
is concerned, 





dys, his own’ beloved and‘ 





“Bat still it is a very good imitation, and 
I certainly attributed some, at any rate, of the soften- 
ing influence to the rising sun that beamed on the 
heir of the Dupuys.”’ 

“And to nothing else? Did you not even dream 
tiat some slight influence might ve useful where the 
balance was wavering, and that a feminine word 
might avail to enforce the duty of reconciliation ?” she 
returned, gently. 

“If I did not, you must pardon me, my fair cousin, 
on the very natural plea that I was sure you, at your 
extremely youthful age, would have not the wildest 
nor the most distaut idea of me nor my earnest 
desire for #mity,’” returned Cecil, calmly. “I 
might perhaps have believed it possible where your 
elder sister was in question, because she may have 
heard of me from your brother, or Edith—she is 
nearer to their and I know is devoted to poor 
Oscar, who was cated here solong.’”’ 

It was, Wenna’s turn to be flushed and 
embarrassed, if not wounded, now. Bat she had a 
strange and se tee a Ms gary gs agueead 
that searcely her years, and s » -more- 
stimulus that could be needful to 


over, @ 

streogthea herin the of discussion between her 
par sat an T tated and 

“ Then ‘suppose an an 

consideraliiny goes by the Jaw of contract and age ?” 
she You have wo faith in the higher in- 
stincté nor the fancies that may draw persons to one 
another ?”” hie ie, We 


“ Yes, if there ig a possibility for their creation 
and existence. In your case I can see none,” 

“There may be some admiration for noble deeds 
—some feeling of clanship that makes it pleasant to 
become friends with those who can boast »” she 

in a low tone, and with averted head. 
t was flattering in its implication, and most doubly 
so from a young and clever and not unattractive 

rl. “i 
O codt wana ingeysible to it, yet he had « sharp 
penetration, and, amore entire shield to his 
heart, which gu him from any rash impulse in 
the 


case, 

“Then were I tointerpret your words asI wish 
you would say that the compliances of Sir Lewis 
with my father’s overtures of reconciliation is due to 
your intercession ?”’ he returned, quickly. 

“T believe 4 may acknowledge that I did my ut- 
most,” she replied, softly. ‘Was I wrorg and fore 
ward to attempt it ?” 

“Tt were a terrible cynic who could ev er let such 
an idea flash on their minds,’’ he answered. ‘' No, 
it was a remarkable and most happy victory, since 
you were really the moving genius in the matter. 
Would that your spell could be carried a little 
farther still in the treating of differences,” he 
went on, “and that you could obtain Osoar’s 
pardon.” 

Weuna shook her head decidedly. 

“T should have thought you knew, Lord Dupuy, 
that one secret of success ia not to attempt too much, 
and that even my father’s favourite child could not 
dare to ask such a questionable favour.”’ 

‘*Why questionable?” asked the youag man, 
quickly, 

* Because I know nothing of my father’s reasons, 
nor the circumstances of the case,” she said, “ And 
I trust in his justice and wisdom, as a daughter 
should.” 

Cecil accepted the response with a doubtful and yet 
perbaps unreasonable dissatisfaction. 

It was too reasoning, too passionless for one so 
youns, and yet it hada ring of womanly hamility 
and filial reverence in it that ought hardly to be 
blamed, 

“ Well, there may be;favourable occasions even yet, 
Miss Wenna Vandeleur,”’ he said, ha:f-sportively. 
* And I am sare you will take advantaze of them, 
as you have done of my father’s overtures. But,” 
he went on, after a pause, ‘there can be nothing of 
the sort to divide you from your sister, and yet you 
spoke of her as almost unknown in her movements 
and condition.” 

Wenna laughed, half-impatieutly. 

Please do not make me responsible, Cousin Ovail 
for my elder sister’s whims and fancies, Gladys had 
thrown herself so completely in Oscar’s arms, if I 
may use such @ very romantic expression, and left 
me stranded as it were—ifit were not for papa being 
extremely affectionate and kind to my worthy self— 
that I hardly knew what to do. I[ surely ought 
not to interfere aud demand an account of herself. 
when she had left home of her own and papa’s wish. 
Indeed, indeed, I am more to;be pitied in my loneliness 
than she can be in her variety of scenes and friends.”” 

Wenna spoke with a kind of childlike and yet 
earnest plaintiveness that carried a reproach to the 
mind of her relative. 

What right had he to plame even in his own mind 
this young daughter of a stern and immoveable 
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father? How ‘was it: likely that she, at her age, 
should be made acquainted with the inner workings 
and causes of the mysterious feud that had sown sach 
hatred in the bosoms of the father and son? 

Was it becamse he had seen the wild and reckless 
course of Oscar Vandeleur, or beon fascinated by the 
winving charms of his elder sister, that he was .to be 
unjust and suspicious of one even their junior in age 
and of course in, knowledge of the family politics 
and the paternal eharacter and purposes? 
thing of complexion and youth, véry wioning but 

These softening reflections gave sweeter, and 
quieter expressions to his manner and tone when he 
spoke again, ; 

“JT will not beso unreasonable, Wenna, if I may 
call you by the familiar consinly fashion.” ‘It was 
but that, I should have been pleased for her to have 
graced this occasion, which may not occur again, 
ior the healing of all) feuds and heartburnings.” 

* Well, no, not exactly,” ‘she returned. ‘Iam 
afraid time will net repeat itself so far us tha, that 
there might be another sort of rejoicing ; you know, 
that would be almost as me le,’? 

* And what is that ?’’ he asked, calmly. 

“Your marriage,’’ she xeplied, her large, dark éyes 


regarding him with most perfect and. innogent’ un- |, 


consciousness thet any latent meaning could: be at- 
tached to her words. . , 5 earn 

He shook his head with a balf-scorn{ul smile. 

“That will be a very distant.day unless some 
most unexpected events and coincidences, bring it 
about,” he replied, in a tone that left little doubs ot 
its sincerity. : 

“And why? Are you like the Baron of Triermain, 
and can find no maiden of mortal strain fit to match 
with your high descent ?”’ asked Wenna, archly. 

“Not exactly ; but because perhaps my rates pol 
too high for my. pretensions,’ he returned, .coolly. 
“T have no right to expect that sucha weman as I 
could really love and make my wife would, consider 
I could venture to ask her without presumption.” 

Wenna could scarcely reply to! such an assertion, 
but her expressive eyés gave. a tacit.denial to such 
bumility on his part, and the next moment she 
changed the subject. 

* You most have seen so much and so many faces 
in your travels that it is no great wonder if you are 
fastidious, Lord Dupuy, Teil me, is it not the very 
perfection of all enjoyment to see such wonderful 

laces and to comprehend fully and really what one 
read and tried to imagine?” she asked, with 
earnest and flattering waiting for his reply. 

‘Then you do read, and love it?’’ he asked, in 
teturn. 

“Tt is my chief delight, that and learning fresh 
languages and drawing to try and paint what one 
has read,” she answered, quickly. 

* Then you would appreciate, and you deserve to 
travel,” he returned. ‘‘ So many gape at places and 
scenes of which they know pothing, and certainly 
nothing but what a guide-book tells them. It would 
be interesting to see your first delight and impression 
of what you saw, as I daresay will be. the lot of some 
favoured individual,” he wenton, in a light tone, that 
either purposely or accidentally destroyed the per- 
sonal compliment of what he had just said, 

But, ere she could actually decide on the exact 
meaning of his words or the degree of the impression 
ehe had made on her eccentric cousin, Lady Edith 
rose, and the party of ladies followed her example 
and left the dining-room. 

“Do you sing, Wenna?” asked her cousin, kindly, 
when they were fairly settled in the drawing-room, 
“I think Oscar told me one of you had a beautiful 
voice, but I am not certain which it was.” 

“It is not me, at any rate, Lady Edith,” was the 
half-impatient reply. “Gladys does sing certainly, 
but I hardly am experienced enough to judge 
whether her voice would be called ‘ beautiful.’ ”” 

** Oh, it would be allowable, at any rate, for a fond 
brother to think itso,’ laughed the young hostess. 
“J should be. shocked if Cecil did not look at all I 
did, ‘couleur de rose.’ But you must not address me 
60 formally, Wenna. Oall me Edith, as a cousin 
should. Iam only so grieved Gladys is not here to 
complete the family reunion,’’ she added, with a 
kindly kiss on Wenna’s brow. 

The young girl returned the caress, but even as 
she did so her angry snuoyance was in her inmost 
heart. 

“Gladys, Gladys, always Gladys,” she inwardly 
murmured, “And yet she is not equal to me in 
many a high gift. Well, well, it may not be always 
so. Time may bi about very different fates for 
the daughters of Sir Lewis Vandeleur.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“Tr is » remarkable conjunotion that once more 
brings us together, Delmore,” said Sir Lewis Vande- 
leur, when heand his host were left in uudisputed 





possession of the dining-room, after the secession of 
the:younger guests, on the same evening that had 
been the occasion of Wenuna’s converse with Cecil 
Dupay. 

The party at the Oastle was only'a very small one 
for that day, thoagh on the morrow there was to be a 
regularinfiux of; visitors. 

And ‘it was, as. the baronet remarked, a singular 
coincidence that brought two such long-estranged 
friends, or, as it might rather be said, foes, in close 
and amicable contact. . 

The earl gave an assenting inclination of tue head 
in very visible expression of ‘pleasure. 

“T suppose it is the law of the world, Sir Lewis,” 
he replied, gravely... “It has been, as I expect, the 
iafluence of our children that has brought it about; 
and the wisest thing we can do. I fancy, is to ignore 
as muchas possible the past. What is gone cannot 
be recalled, and, in many cases, cannot be remedied, 
so there is truest wisdom in forgetfulness.”’ 

Sir Lewis gave a stern smile at the attempt of his 
companion to evade what was no doubt an extremely 
unpleasant subject. 

“I doubt. the possibility of such .a dip into 
Lethe,” he replied. ‘‘ Weare not like young and 

ive creatures, who. extinguish one thing by 
another, and thus get over the troubles and 
injuries,of their lives: We are niature men, and; per- 
haps, older in character than in years. Delmore, our 
best course is to act on our experiences, and shape 
them ‘to our.own and our children’s advantage,” 

Lord Delmore looked fairly astonistsed now. 

*T would not willingly touch on unpleasant sub- 
jects toa guest,” he said, ‘tand more especially when 
it is sich joyful occasion as the present, But still, 
it is impossible to altogether forget that your son is, 
or has been, disinkerited by you, and that I, as the 
kinsman of ‘his .mother, extended to him the shelter 
and help le implored, after I knew that you did not 
forbid the assistance. It is not for me to question 
your actions, any more than you do mine, but it 
were surely better to let it remain undiscussed.”’ 

** Not altogether, Delmore,’’ said the inscrutable 
and mysterious baronet, ‘ I wish to teil you, as some 
justification of the past, that I have sure accounts 
of Oscar’s utter: unworthiness either of his own race, 
or of your protection. He is running a wild course, 
that will, I fear,land him in bonds that cannot be 
broken. And Gladys, unhappily, issoutterly wrapt 
up in her brother that she cannot believe in any one 
but bimself, and would rather break her filial than 
her sisterly duties. 

“It is ouly Wenna who is left to me, and my whole 
anxieties and my hopes are centred in her, as will be 
proved by. deeds as well as words.’ 

Still theear! looked in bewildered annoyance at his 
guest's persistent con fidenee. 

“T daresay she will not be at all reluctant to ac- 
cept your kin@uess and liberality.’’ 

**She richly deserves my favour, I-can assure 
you, Delmore,” returned the baronet, ‘‘ Wenna is 
a. girl of no ordinary attainment of intellect and when 
she marries | have determined that it shall be to 
some one who will be of a kindred nature to herself, 
and then she shall have a fortune that will make her 
a match for the proudest and yet the poorest noble 
in the land,” 

Sir Lewis Vandeleur’s eyes were furtively fixed on 
his companion as he spoke, 

And, either from fancy or from truth, he could be 
certain that there was a quick glitter anda slight star 
in the earl’s countenance ag he caught the words. 

“Indeed |! Then she is realy worthy of a father’s 
affections ?’’; he rejoined, in a tone of more interest 
than he had yet spoken, “ She will be quite at 
home, with my son if she is so bookish in her tastes.” 

“ Yes,a great deal moré than with the haram- 
scarem young fellaw whom I could at once 
secure for her,” the baronet returned. “ I intend, as I 
said but now, to give her the whole bulk of my 
personal fortune, At my death Gladys will inherit 
the small independence that her mother brought to 
me and which was settled on the eldest daughter 
at our marriage. But Wenna will be an heiress aud 
what may be her eventual property is still a matter 
of doubt, for Oscar is at liberty to forfeit his birth- 
right, as he has already done his honour and my 
favour,” returned he, bitterly. 

‘But your estatess are entailed, are they not?” 
observed Lord Delmore, with affected carelessness. 
“Andl presume you cannot exactly break that, I 

esume.” 

* Time will prove,’’ replied the baronet, with sig- 
nificance ; “ but one thing I do wish you fully to un- 
derstood, Delmore, Do not dream of any change in 
Oscar's position, save for the worse, I have means 
of knowing; for I do not altogether lose sight of him 
even now, and! tell you tuat beis a ruined and 
doomed man, and I also give you another assurance 
that may prove to you how truly I am come here in 
all amity and in all desire to forget the past—that 





wete your son to find my Wenna congenial to his 
tastes it would relieve me of much anxiety for my 
darling and meet my hearty approval and my most 
generous arrangements.” 

— Delmore ‘almost gasped for breath at the 


‘My son and ‘your daughter!’’ he exclaimed. 
“The conjauction would be more wonderful than 
any meeting of the planets. Are you merely jesting, 
Vaudeleur, or do-you want to test my feelings on the 
subject of the past ?’’ 

“No, on my honour, no,” he replied, firmly. ‘I 
um, in all sober earnest, anxious to secure to my 
peerless Wenna such a marriage as will secure her 
true happiuess, and I have also beard and known so 
touch of Lord Dapuy that I believe him to be worthy 
of my daughter. But mind, Delmore, I offer her to 
no man, Unless Wenna Vandeleur is courted and 
loved as she deserves she shall never be won, Only, 
as we were on that subject, I thought there could be 
no harm in my making you somewhat more ac- 
quainted with my views and polities than you might 
otherwise have supposed them to be after the events 
that. have’ éo chequered and coloured our career. 
Now. I have done, let us goto the ladies, if you 
wish,’’ 

But the earl didnot appear to wish at that moment 
to break off the conference. 

‘* Wait a moment, Vandeleur,”’ he said. “Giveme 
time to think over what you have brougut so unex~ 
pectedly forward. I tell you candidly that I should 
as soon have thought of my son courting @ princess 
of the blood as of ever chovsing a Vandeleur as his 
bride. Remember the long past, remember how we 
were bitter and implacable rivals, thoagh it was but 
a matter of suspicion to most, save to those who 
were our confidantes, and then say whether such an 
idea can be considered either safe or reasonable, 
Thereimay be a truce, there can hardly be a real 
and constant friendship between you and me, Van- 
deleur,’’ he went on, firmly. 

Lord Delmore was true and candid, if weak by 
sature, and Sir Lewis was tolerably well up in the 
qualities and characteristics of his companion. 

**T believe you think so, and you may be right,” 
he replied, coolly, “I know well that you have 
even better, reasous than I have to regret aud resent 
the past, though I am of a far more implacable 
nature, as those who trifle with me will find to their 
cost. 

“ But, then, I was the successful one in the con- 
test, and Lean afford to look calmly back, and the 
more so now that sixteen long years have rolled over 
the grave of her whom we botli loved. Why not, then, 
consent tothe happiness of our children, if they are 
inclined to join their fates and fortunes? That isall 
I wished to convey to you. Ifelt that it was more 
generous and nobler to make such an advance than 
tolet you believe tat Lord Dupuy ,with all his claims 
to distinction, might be refused with scorn aud 
hatred.” 

The earl still mused thoughtfully. 

* Poor Oscar!’’ he said, ‘*I loved the lad, though 
he was far wilder than my owa Cecil, and he and 
Edith were playfellows aud friends; of course, it was 
but childish affection that she ch:risiied for him, but 
yet it will grieve her if he does disgrace himself, as 

ou seem:to imply he has done, ormay do, She will 
de I could have done more for the boy and re- 
proach me with leaving him to his fate.” 

And. the worthy but soft-natured nobleman looked 
actually distressed with the perplexing images he thus 
conjured up. 

Sir Lewis could not forbear a sneering sinile. 

* Delmog it is not for me to comment on our 
family relations and arrangements,” he said ; * but it 
is a new and undesirable state of matters when girls 
of such youth and inexperience as our daughters can 
be allowed to school and dictate to those to whom 
they owe every reverence and obedience. Giadys 
has attempted it with, perhaps, some colour of a natu- 
ral and lawful affection for ber brother, but in Lady 
Edith’s case it- must be utterly different. As you say, 
there could be but a playfellow-like youthful tender- 
ness ou ber part to a disinherited man like my unwor- 
thy and insolent son.” 

Oh, no, of course, I would never listen to such 
an idea, néver, and Edith would never have ben so 
absurd as to dream of such impossibilities,” returned 
the earl, in a harried and embarrassed accent, “ In- 
deed, my views for her are of avery different nature, 
even if your son were to be the heir, immediately, to 
all your estates as well as tithe. Editi is courted by 
one whose rank and distinciion mizii © able lim to 
select a bride at his pleasure, so you nved not sup- 
pose I am so weakly indulgent to my children as you 
imply.” 

“ By no means, Delmore. [only wish to 8%: your 
own and Lady Edith’s mind entirely at rst as to 
Oscar’s life and prospects, ‘Wh: ‘egrwied young 
man is about to sell himself to a low-born aud design- 
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ing girl, or rather to her wealth, and from the 
moment of his marriage he will of course be utterly 
tabooed by all his natural connexions. But in any 
case [ should hardly have dreamed that you would 
ever have permitted Edith Dapuy to marry Oscar 
Vandeleur,” he added, with such bitter and marked 
significance that the earl looked up from his musing 
posture with an inquiring start. 

“T really do not quite see the difference between 
one marriage to unite the families and another,” he 
re plied, rather coldly, “unless it be that you will 
to take higher rank perhaps in one case, and Lady 
Edith would certainly rather lose than gain by 
marrying @ baronet’s son. However, luckily, there 
is no question of such complications, and all that 
remains is for me to allow Cecil and your daughter 
every lawful opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with each other’s character and tastes. I shall cer- 
tainly guide Cecil so far as to assure him that the 
match would be rather pleasing to me than the re- 
verse, and I cannot doubt that he will so far as 
possible consult my wishes.” 

“ And his own interests,” said Sir Lewis, with a 
meaning nod. “He may go far before he will find 
® more charming and richly dowered bride—yes, far 
indeed ere a girl brought up in an ordinary modern 
style could enter into his pursuits and tastes like my 
brilliantly endowed Wenna.” 

Lord Delmore might have smiled in bis turn at 
the flattering eulogium that betrayed thesame weak- 
ness to all outward seeming as his own indulgent 
soltuess to his only daughter, but he forbore any 
irritating discussion and only replied by a very 
natural inquiry. 

‘** And what is your other daughter like then, Van- 
deleur ?”’ he asked, in a somewhat faltering tone. “I 
once saw & miniature likeness of her that her brother 
possessed by some chance, and I thought—I fancied 
that she must be very like or promised to be like her 
mother.” ° 

** There may be some resemblance. I really cannot 
judge so well, from having always had her with me 
and seeing her grow up gradually to her present 
womanhood,” replied Sir Lewis, calmly, “In my 
opinion she has not the attractions of her mother nor 
the remarkable gifts of her sister. There is a greater 
affinity between her and her brother, and,.I fear, in 
qualities as well as appearance.” 

Lord Delmore now rose more decidedly than be- 
fore and repaired with his guest to the drawing- 
room, and when they arrived there the first quick 
glances of both were turned on the spot where 
Wenna was seated, examining some books and 
dra wings that had been brought home by Cecil from 
his tour, 

But Lord Dupuy was not at her side. He was 
listening eagerly to some duets that were being sung 
by his sister and Prince Claude, and Sir Lewis Van- 
deleur’s brow lowered at the sight, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLIItL 


AT last Valeria’s wish, born on that night when 
she took refuge from tue spy who dog @@A her foot- 
steps, was gratified. 

She was at home in that place of refuge, Mr. 
Popplechick’s comfortable little parlour. 

She and Madame Leclare had arrived in due 
course and funnd a welcome ready prepared for 
them. 

Elfy herself stood at the door as the cab drew up, 
and presented a charming little picture of a hostess. 

“Are you the little Eify—the little girl who was 
so kind to me long ago?”’ said Valeria, as she took 
Eliy’s hands iu hers and kissed her, with a suspicious 
moisture in her own dark, clear eyes. 

* Yes, I am the same little girl,” said Elfy, tears 
standing in her eyes also, “and I need not ask if 
you are the same lady who was so gentle and kind to 
me ; no one could forget your beautiful face!” 

“Hush!” said Valeria, warming to the tender- 
hearted girl. ~ Here isa lady whom you must love 
for my sake——-Madame Leclare, this is the friend 
of whom Mr, Vane has so often spoken.” 

Elfy coloured highly at the mention of Terry’s 
name, but concealed her confusion by shaking hands 
with Madame Leclare. 

“You have just come in time for tea,” said Elfy, 
‘it is all ready, aud here is father,” she continued, as 
Mr. Popplechick’s thin figure glided into the shop 





Valeria received his expressions of satisfaction at 
seeing her with that charming candour and frankness 
which win hearts offhand. 

“T have heard of you, sir,’’ she said, “and I am 
delighted to meet you. My only fear is that that 
delight will not be reciprocated ; you must think it a 
terrible nuisance to be thus invaded; but Iam not a 
free agent, Iam only obeying the orders of another” — 
here she glanced archly at Elfy, who crimsoned 
again—“ and so you must call him to account.” 

Mr. Popplechick declared over and over again that 
there was neither trouble nor inconvenience, and that 
he was honoured by the presence of so beautiful a 
lady, and on the way to the cosy room he let off two 
or three extracts from the “British Dramatists” by 
way of emphasis, 

Then the two ladies were escorted by Elfy to the 
comfortable rooms which had been prepared for 
them, and Elfy was delighted with the warm praise 
and gratitade which Valeria poured out. 

Very soon afterwards they were seated round the 
tea-table, and Elfy was pouring out the tea and 
scolding Napoleon Bona: who had taken a de- 
sperate fancy to Valeria, and insisted upon jumping 
up at her and otherwise expressing his affection. 

What a comfortable meal it was, and how happy 
one would have said, bat for the slight shade which 
now and then settled upon Valeria’s fine face and 
the wistful little look that flitted across Elfy they all 
seemed perfectly happy. 

She had not asked a word of Terry and his 
doings yet, and she had fully determined not to do so, 
though Miss Temple—for it was to be Miss Temple 
still—never mentioned him at all. 

But presently the tea-things were removed by the 
neat-looking servant, and Mr. Popplechick having 
challenged Madame Leclare to # vattle of back- 
gammon, Valeria and Elfy were left alone by the fire, 
with Napoleon and the cat suugly snoozing at their 
feet. 

Then, after a slight pause, during which Valeria’s 
eyes were fixed dreamily on the fire, her head lean- 
ing on her hand, showing the sweep of her graceful 
neck she half-turned to Elfy, with that smile which one 
woman shows for another whom she loves and to 
whom she owes a debt of gratitude, and said ; 

* And you are thinking all this time, little sweet- 
heart what a selfish, egotistical, hard-hearted creature 
I am, who sit moping here all this time and say no 
word of him whom we both love—I as a brother, and 
you——” 

“Indeed, no!’’ said Elfy, stopping her by placing 
her little hand on Valeria’s arm. ‘No, I was uot, 
indeed! I to think you selfish! Qan I forget the 
kind words, the kinder kiss: you gave me long, long 
ago? No, lam quite willing to wait uutil you are 
rested and feel more at home ; you shall not tell me 
auything to-night.” 

** You need not wait another moment,” said Valeria. 
“T do feel at home, dangerously at home—suppose I 
were to declare that I would never leave you—that | 
meant to remain, a dreudful nuisance, perma- 
nently—” 

“Then I would say, and so would father, that the 
old house did not, nor did we, deserve so much 
happiuess!’’ 

Valeria laughed quietly, then replied ; 

“IT never kuew tie joy of a home where love, 
reigned,” she said, meekly, then hastened to change 
the subject. “And vow for the news, First and 
foremost, he is well—ah! you do not ask me who 
‘he’ may mean ? There is only one ‘he’ in all the world 
for you! I do not wompder that you love him ; he is 
tne best, noblest-hearted man under the sun, | think,” 
and she sighed, “ Well, be is quite well, and he bade 
me tell you that he was in the best of spirits, and, I 
may add for myself, the most stubborn obstinacy, I 
prayed him, as I never prayed men before, not to 
leave us, but to come to you, but he would not! He 
made me angry that he should leave so sweet a 
little sweetheart, for such a storm-tossed woman’s 
benefit,’’ 

“ He did quite right,” said Elfy, gladly, while her 
eyes glistened as she added to herself : - 

‘My noble-bearted Terry! He is as true a knight 
as ever set spear in rest.’ 

** What he has done for me I cannot tell you!’’ said 
Valeria, ‘‘ He hassaved my life, even at the proba- 
ble risk of his own. He has taken trouble and spared 
no exertions to bring us safe from that land of death,” 
—she shuddered, “and he has gone back to complete, 
he says, his noble self-denyiug work. Why he has 
taken so great a burden on him for meI eannot 
think!” aud her eyes filled with tears, “ I cannot 
hope to repay him ; suc" service is best anrepayed, 
perhaps—at least my lifelong gratitude is his.”’ 

+ His letter told me agreat deal,” said Elfy. “I am 
so glad, so proud that he helped you! Ah, Miss 
Temple, even you canuot guess how good, how unsel- 
fish he is! Dear, dear Terry!” ; 

‘May I call him Terry, too?” said Valeria, with 





sweet humility, and for answer Elfy lifted up her 
face and kissed her. 

Then these two women sat and cried quietly for a 
few moments, the one weeping for what she had 
found, the other for what she had lost. 

They went to bed early that night, and on the mor- 
row at breakfast Mr. Popplechick unfolded a nice 
little plan which he had concocted during the night. 

“T have been thinking, my dear young lady,” he 
said, with a wise shake of the head, ‘ that Curry 
Street ig scarcely a fitting locality for so choice a 
flow er, therefore, I was thinking that we might hire 
a little @ somewhere out ia the country, where 
the violets blow, hem! they don’t blow in the 
autumn, do they though? or—~or—say—take a little 
house up in one of the West End squares, somewhere 
more lively than this is. ‘his,” said old Pop, wav- 
ing his thin hand, “ is a comfortable sort of den for 
an old bear, and the little cub there was brought up 
in and has got used toit. But you, my dear young 
lady, have been accustomed to the gilded halls and 
pomp of palaces, abem ! and this humble cot is not 
fitted to one so highly bora,” concluded Mr, Popple- 
chick, with great effect. . 

Valeria shook her head and smiled. 

“Iam under orders and I dare not disobey, sir,” 
she said, with an expressi ve look at Elfy. ‘Here I 
was told to come and here I was commanded to stay. 
Iam not my own mistress,and I am quite afraid to 
disobey my master’s orders.” 

/ Elfy smiled gratefally at her and old Pop looked 


grave. 

“ Well,” said-he, clearing his throat and shaking 
his head, as if he dared not counsel her to disobey 
King Terence’s commands, “if Terry made a point 
of it, you see—ahem—bless my heart, I’m afraid we’d 
better not interfere.” 

“T am so glad that you agree with me,” said 
Valeria, with a sigh of relief. “I was afraid that 
~ might insist upon turning me out. I feel at peace 

ere.™. 

‘Heaven forbid! Turn you out!” echoed Mr. 
Popplechick with horror, and then, remombering 
nothingin the “British Dramatists” one half strong 
enough to express his repudiation of such an idea, 
he blew his nose and vanished into the shop. 

So it was settled that these three gentle-hearted 
women weie to be obedient iu everything to their 
captain, and that they were to remain quiescent until 
his return ; which return was ardently longed for not 
only by Elfy but by Valeria : she wanted to learn 
what had become of thé dreadful woman who had 
plotted against her—and—and the man whom she 
had declared she wonld forget. 

Every day, weather permitting, the three ladies 
went for a walk, either in the park, or in that street 
of woman’s delights, yclept Regent. 

ln these walks it was Eify’s custom to go over 
Terry's good gifts, and Valeria longed to be able to 
tell her how differeut a station Terence Vane heldto 
that which his gentle-hearted little sweetheart sup- 
posed, 

One morning they were walking down Oxford 
Street, looking at the shops, when a gentleman who 
had got oat of a brougham stopped suddenly as his 
eyes rested on Valeria and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

Valeria heard it, turned, and hastily slipped down 
her veil ; but the movement was too late, , 

With an anxious eagerness which was neverthe- 
less full of respect, the old gentlemaa raised his hat 
and coming up to her, said, in slightly agitated 
toues : 

“Lady Florice, it’ is 

” 

* Hush,” said Valeria, looking round with apprehen- 
sion. 

‘You remember me ?” said the gentleman, “ I am 
Mr. Thorogood, the lawyer.” 

* Yes, I remember,” said Valeria, glancing at her 
companions. “I—do you wish to speak with me?” 

“I do, most earnestly,” replied the gentleman.’’ 

Valeria turned to Elfy and Madame Leclare. 

* Tuis gentleman, an old frieud,’’ sie said, “wishes 
to have some conversation with me. I will go with 
him to some quiet square where we can talk, and 
then [ will come home in acab. It is all safe,’’ she 
added, seeing Elfy’s look of alarm. 

“T shall be happy to attend you, my lady—— ”* 

A glance from Valeria’s eyes sileuced him and with 
a bow, be extended his arm. 

In silence they passed into one of the sqnares, 
then Valeria said, ‘ Now, Mr. Thorogood, you have 
broken your contract! You agreed to refrain from 
seeking any interview.” I 

“My lady,” said the old lawyer, “I most empha- 
tically do withdraw that promise. My conscience 
will not allow me to remain quiescent while the estate 
which since I attained to the dignity of a stool in our 
office hasbeen under my care, ges to rack and ruin. 
If your ladyship persists in neglectivg your p:operty 
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and sotaking yourself from the world, of which you 
should be one of its brightest ornaments, I must 
—I say must, for the step is rendered compulsory by 
honour—resign the trust whichI have endeavoured 
faithfully to discharge for so many years.”’ 

“That is anextreme step, sir,” said Valeria, with 
gentle dignity. 

“It is an inevitable one,’’ replied the lawyer. 
“ My lady,’”’ he continued, almost piteously, “1 knew 
your mother when she was as young as you, I have 
nursed you when you were a babe, I have even dared 
to regard you with the affection which a ‘parent 
cherishes for a child, and upon those grounds 1 ven- 
ture to entreat, to implore you to renounce the life 
you are leading, and to take your place in the society 
which is incomplete without you. During your 
absence I have learned ——” 

“ What?” asked Valeria, fixing her dark eyes upon 
the truthful old man, who did not quail or flush, 

“That there is a selfishness supreme and awful 
even on a death-bed. Ah, my lady, you see that I 
know almost all, and with this knowledge I beseech 
you to abandon the quest, and return to your own.” 

“ How did you learn this ?”’ 

“ From Ford, the steward, whose wife—or he him- 
self—was crouching behind the arras or the door of 
the room in which the late countess died!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Valeria, white and angry. 
“Why did you not communicate with me ?’’ 

The old man turned a piteous look on her, 

“ Have I not-spent all my life since 1 knew the 
fact in endeavouring to discover you ?’’ 

“ Forgive me!” exclaimed Valeria, with agitation. 
“ And who else knows this—this secret ?’’ 

“One other that I know of—Lord Horace Ells- 
mere,’’ replied the lawyer. 

Valeria stopped and looked miles beyond him. 

‘Horace Elismere!” she repeated, reflectively ; 
then a great light broke in upon her, and, with a 
pressure upon the old man’s arm which revealed her 
agitation, she added, “‘ Horace Ellesmere knew this— 
how ?’ 

By treachery,” replied the old man, sadly and 
sternly. “He went to the Castle one night, made 
Ford, the steward, intoxicated—drugged him, Ford 
declares—and wormed the secret from him. He did 
more, my lady, he played the burglar and the picks 
lock, and stole some papers whose existence he had 
gathered from old Ford’s own lips,” 

‘ Papers ?” asked Valeria, 

“A diary or statement of your mother, the late 


countess.” 

‘Revealing what?” again asked Valeria, breath- 
lessly. 

“ That portion of her life’s history which gave the 
tone to that life. The story of her love and its be- 
trayal; the paper gave all details and the name of the 
false lover——” 

A look in Valeria’s face stopped him. There bad 
come upon it a dread expression of awful presenti- 
ment, 

“The name ?” she repeated, striving for calm and 
getting it, a dreadful, unnatural calm. “The name— 
tell it me !” 

“The name,” responded the old man, “was 
Raven.” 

Valeria’s eyes closed and her face went deadly 
pale. 

Mr. Thorogood, greatly alarmed, put out his arm, 
thinking she was about to fall; but by a great effort 
she drove off the feeling of horror which seemed to 
be suffocating her and, leaning more heavily on his 
arm, said : 

“Tell me all. I shall not speak ; tell me all.” 

* But—but—the recital seems to agitate you so 
much, my lady ; had I not better postpone it for 
another time and more suitable place ?” 

“ No, no, no !” said Valeria, vehemently. ** Tell me 
here, now,” 

“The man’s name,’ said the lawyer, after a 
moment's pause, “was Raven ; the facts you are al- 
ready in possession of. Lord Horace Ellsmere, after 
gaining possession of the document, disappeared. 
Ford communicated with me, and very properly made 
aclean breast of it. .I immediately endeavoured to 
find you, and, failing, next turned my attention to 
Lord Horace. My efforts in both directions were 
fruitless; there were no traces of either of you; and 
I have lived since tle discovery in the daily 
and hourly dresd of some catastrophe. Horace 
Ellsmere could want these papers for no good end, 
and he is unscrupulous, Oh, my lady, I cannot 
describe to you the heartfelt joy I experienced when 
I recognized you, for—for I had grown to fear that 
you were dead.”’ 

He brushed a tear away with his pocket-handker- 
chief and blew his nose, evidently more moved than 
he would have liked to acknowledge. 

Valeria remained silent for a few minutes. 

“T need not give you any assurance of my grati- 
tude for your faithful devotion to me, sir,” she said, 





ina low voice. “The best proof I can afford of my 
sense of your goodness is to say that to a great extent 
I will be guided by your advice. Let me say, first, 
that I know where my cousin, Lord Horace Elismere, 
is to be found. He is in Venice.” ‘ 

“Venice !’’ said the old man, with an air of relief. 
“Then he has done ro harm as yet.” 

Valeria felt a sharp pang. 

No harm! No harm! Oould she ever blot out 
that fearfulnight and the memory of that still, mo- 
tionless form, with the blood trickling from the wound 
which she had made ? 

The vision was too much for her, she put her hand 
to her eyes to shut it ont, and went on, hurriedly : 

“* You advise me to return to the Castle ?” 

“ Most earnestly, most emphatically, I implore you 
to do so ?”’ he replied, 

She sighed. . 

“T cannot follow that advice yet—no, not yet, it 
isimpossible, But at least I can give you the grati- 
fication of c: ing out your wishes to some extent. 
You tell me the Castle and the estate are in bad con- 
dition.” 

“ Necessarily so,” said the old man, sadly, “* What 
could I do,” 

‘*Not a whit more than you have done,” said 
Valeria, promptly, ‘‘But now you shall do what 
you will, First, set the Castle in repair and put the 
whole estate in order. Do what you wish, spend 
what money you like and let Ellsmere Castle regain 
something of its old grandeur, Do all this as if you 
were the virtual owner, and follow your own tastes 
and instincts. Then, when all is ready, let me 
know——” 

‘How 2” asked the old lawyer, whose face had 
brightened considerably. 

“Insert the one word ‘Ready’ in the advertise- 
ment columns of the newspapers. I will communi- 
cate with yourand—and us 

She paused, and seemed lost in sad thought. 

The old lawyer walked by her side in deferential 
silence, 

Suddenly she stopped. 

“ Will you call me a cab?” she asked. 

He hesitated, desiring to offer his brougham or his 
own personal escort home, but something in her face, 
= beautiful and dignified, warned him not to dis- 
obey. 

He called a cab. 

As it was approaching she held out her hand. 

“ Good-bye,’’ she said, ‘*for the present, ‘I thank 
you with all:my heart, but I can say no more at 
present—save this,” she added, turning her face 
which had suddenly grown resolute and almost 
threatening. “ That you need have no fear of that 
snake in the grass, my cousin, for I will punish and 
crush him as surely as I stand here,” 

Then, as the lawyer bent his head, she made a 
gesture which he iuterpreted as a dismissal, and he 
departed, 

Looking back he saw her enter the cab, which im- 
mediately drove away. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


On the morning of the foregoing conversation three 
gentlemen landed at Dover after the usual rongh 
passage from Culais; they were Edgar Raven, Willie 
Nugent and Terence Vane, 

Of the two latter it may safely be asserted that 
they were very glad to see old England again, of 
the feeling of the former it would have been dif- 
ficult to express an Opinion, 

The events of the last few weeks had produced a 
host of conflicting feelings in Edgar Raven’s heart, 
the principal of which perhaps might be described as 
that of a morbid dcespondency which resulted in a 
fixed determination that if persisted in boded ruin to 
the happiness of his whole life and threatened en- 
tirely to thwart the plans which his friends had made 
on lis own behalf, 

With the readiness of a generous and unselfish 
mind, Edgar Raven had come to the decision that 
the ills which had befallen him were of his own 
working, and with the remorse engendered by that 
idea had grown a resolution to retire from the world 
in which he had played a part, 

It had been only with the greatest pressure that 
the two friends had succeeded in bringing him to 
England, and they had suceeded only by giving their 
promise that they would leave Edgar to his own re- 
sources when once he had arrived there, 

Now as they stood, all three together, on the pier, 
which was enveloped in a raw October mist, the two 
friends exchanged glances which plainly revealed 
their mutual anxiety respecting the third. 

At last, Willie Nugent, with a significant nod at 
Terry, walked up to Edgar Raven, who was lean- 
ing against the rail and looking into the murky sea, 
and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 





“You will come up totown with us, Raven?” he 
said, as a matter of course. 

Edgar Raven turned his grave eyes upon him. 

“ To London ?”’ he eaid, moodily, “Yes, I must 
go to London I suppose. Itdoes not matter where 
I go,” he added, “ Anywhere will serve.” 

“Then let it be London,” said Willie, and he drew 
him away. 

The train bore them rapidly to the great city, and 
as they passed out of the station Willie haileda 
cab, 

**T don’t ask what are your plans, Raven,’’ he said, 
**T expect you have scarcely made any yet; so of 
course you cannot refuse toshare my chambers until 
you make up your mind.” 

Edgar thanked with a smile but declined. 

“Why not ?”’ said Terry, earnestly, thenin a 
lower voice he’added: “ You will not desert ‘us, now, 
old fellow! If you do we won't stand it. Come, it 
isn’t good for you to be alone, you have suffered tov 
much and the wound is still open.” What will you 
do if we let you go? Hide away and think, think, 
until you grow gray and see everything in a false 
light. No, no! ‘Come with us—you must and 
shall.” 

“ At any rate, we will drive together,” said Edgar, 
who longed for that solitude which, as Terry had 
said, was the very worst thing he could have, 

** That’s better,’’ said Willie, who felt the greatest 
respect for the’ man who had suffered so much and 
borne it so well. 

From that dark hour when they found him staring 
down at the two livid faces in the deadhouse at 
Veuice he had not uttered one groan or word of 
complaint, His face alone told of the storm withia 
his heart. 

They fixed upon a club, and the three ate one of 
those well-cooked and completely served dinners for 
which English clubs are famous. 

Then, as arranged between Willie and Terry, 
Willie proposed that Edgar should accompany him to 
the old chambers which were still kept for him, whiie 
Terry, with a slight flush on his face, declared that 
he must keep an appointment. 

Edgar Raven looked up at him. 

“T have kept you,’ he said, “it is for me you 
have stayed; where will your goodness end ?” 

“ Where it began, nowhere!’ replied Terry, laugh- 
ingly, as he put on his coat, 

When he had gone Edgar tnrned to Willie. 

“T could not say all that I would have said,” he 
explained, “for I knew that my refusal of your kind 
offer would give Terry pain. Nugent, you know 
what it is to hipped and out of sorts. I am as hipped 
as I well can be, and like a lamed stag I must limp 
to a covert, Let me go, my dear fellow, into some 
hole or corner fora few days and I shall come out 
quite recovered of the fit of melancholy and in my 
right mind. I kwow you will not try to persuade 
me when you see my heart is so hard set on it, and, 
I know, also, that you will forgive my seeming child- 
ishness. See here,” and he wrote an address ona 
card, “I will settle here for a few days, I have 
stayed there when I have been in London before, and 
I promise you I will meet you here a changed and 
civilized being.” 

He held out his haud as he spoke, and Willie Nu- 
gent shook it heartily. 

If you must, you must,” he said; “ but Tam sure 
you are on the wrong course, my dear fellow.” 

So they parted, Edgar Raven to a quiet house in 
Kensington, to brood and meditate; Willie Nugent 
to the smoking-room of the “ Travellers,”” where he 
hoped to meet some old friends and exchange notes. 

Meanwhile Terry sped away to Curry Street ina 
hamsom cab. 

This he dismissed at the corner of the street, and, 
with a quick step, and a heart which beat more 
quickly still, walked to the well-knowa house, 

He had not written to annouce his arrival, and now 
at this last moment a fearful misgiving assailed him ; 
suppose they should be out! 

He knocked gently, and when the servant opened 
it he stepped into the dear old shop, and said, with a 
strange tremour in his voice: 

“Is Miss Elfy at home?” 

“ Yes, she is, sir,” replied the girl. 

Terry breathed a sigh of relief. 

* And—aud Mr. Popplechick ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he is with the two ladies in the parlour,” 
replied the servant, growing slightly alar med. “ l’il 
call him, sir.” 

**No, no; wait a moment,” said Terry. ‘ Where 
is Miss Elfy ?” 

“ Upstairs in her room, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“ Well, look here,” said Terry, “ Don't you know 
me? I’m Mr, Vane!” 

“ Bless my heart, sir, and it is you, sir! Oh, lawks! 
how pleased I am, aud how pleased Miss Lify will 
be!” 

‘Hush! Hush!” exclaimed Terry. ‘ Dou’t call 
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them. See here, run upstairs, like a good girl, and 
say that—that some one wants to see Miss Elfy in 
the shop. Mind—don’t smile and look like that or 
she'll see who it is, you silly girl!” 

And the maid, with difficulty concealing her delight, 
ran upstairs. 

A few minutes passed—they seemed ages to Terry 
—and then a light footstep was heard on the stairs, 
and presently « voice near him in the half-darkness 
said : 

“Do you wish to see me?” 

Terry’s heart leapt at that voice, and he drew 
nearer. 

Elfy backed, 

“Do you wish to see me, sir?”? she repeated, 
rather alarmed at the strange conduct of this un- 
known evening visitor. 

** Do you wish to see me ?” said ‘Terry. 

There was a slight scream and the evening visitor 
held the owner of the sweet voice close in his 
embrace and rained a shower of kisses upon her face 
and hands, 

“Ob, my darling, my darling!’’ he. murmured. 
“To hold you in my arms once more, to feel you 
near me! Ah, Elfy, life is not worth having without 
love !” 

And she ?—well, a great deal can be said with. lips 
though they do not utter one intelligible word! 

Five—ten minutes passed very quickly,and they 
did not mind the somewhat incoherent murmurings 
and low breathed whispers that filled the little shop: 
how Elfy laughed and cried, cried and laughed at 
the same moment, and with what pride she held her 
darling hero from her fora minute that she might peer 
at the face of her knight and then, kiss it for being so 
handsome and noble! 

Of couree it occurred to these foolish young people 
that they had better make an appearance in the par- 
lour, and so, very demurely all of a sudden, Miss Elfy 
stepped in and with a smiling face which would have 
told her story whether she woold or not, said : 

*« Father, here’s a gentleman.” 

“ Eh,what, my dear ?” said the oldman, looking up 
from the back-gammon board, “ a gentleman! what is 
it? Something to do with the costumes, my dear ? 
Hem, strange time of night. Tell him I’m busy— 
very busy—can’t possibly leave a most important 
matter. Your move my dear madame”—this last to 
Madame Leclare. 

“ Ask him to come in the morning, my dear.” 

“T can’t wait” said Terry, coming into the room 
behind Elfy. 

“Eh!” shouted the old man, jumping to his feet. 
“Why, confound his impudence, if it isn’t Terry !” 

No pump-handle ever worked better than old Pop’s 
arm, and it is very probable that Terry would have 
wrung it off if it bad not been for the presence of 
Valeria, who stood with a smile of welcome beside 
him, and who gave him her band with a sisterly 
affection. 

To attempt to chronicle the conversation that 
ensued would be vain. ‘Two or three talked at once 
and on twenty different subjects, rushing from one to 
to the other, asking questions and not waiting for the 
answers, as if they were condemmed to die and as 
much must be got out of him before the hour of exe- 
cution as possible, 

At last there ‘came a pause, and then, there being 
an opportunity when the others were a little apart 
‘Terry caid in a low voice to Valeria : 

‘* My task is almost finished.” 

She paled as she smiled on him. 

“Quite I hope,’’ she said, gratefully, 

He shook his head. 

‘No, not quite; it is a long story which has to be 
told of the last few weeks; but it is now for me to 
tell. I leave it for another!’’ 

“Another!” she repeated with gentle astonish- 
ment. 

He nodded. 

“ And you are quite well ?”’ 

“ Quite” she said, “thanks to these kind friends 
Quite well and content ; would that | conld end my 
days amidst such true, good, gentle hearts.” 

Terry shook his head. 

“That may not be,” he said. 

Valeria sighed. She remembered the event of 
the morning and looked forward with repugnance 
to the day when she must say good-bye to this life 
of love and rest and take up her position as mistress 
of Elismere Castle, 

« By the way,” said Terry, rushing at the subject 
which he had been endeavouring to approach skilfuily, 
** T have just parted from Edgar Raven.” 

Valeria shuddered for a moment, then she raised 
her head and said, bravely : 

** 1s he well ?” 

“* Yes, as well as can be expected,’ said Terry. 
“ He has not been the thing, and he has borne some 
lines hard enough to knock most men out of time; 
but he is well.” 





‘*Is he married yet ?” asked Valeria, still keeping 
her eyes and face under stern control. 

“ No,” said Terry, and he turned away. 

Then there ensued supper, over which there was 
more talking and laughing, and, at last, Terry de- 
clared that he mast run away, or his Cousin Willie 
would come for him with a policeman, 

At this slip of the tongue Elfy looked up, wonder- 
ing who Cousin Willie was, but she said nothing and 
asked no questions, although she accompanied Terry 
Me the door to see that he closed it properly after 

m. 

Three days went by and the delightfal novelty of 
Terry’s presence showed no signs of wearing off. 

He had gone back to hie work and could only spare 
the evenings for the little cozy parlour, where bis 
coming was always looked for by one and all with a 
pleasure that was a welcome in itself. 

On the-evening of the third day Terry, feeling 
anxious about Edgar Raven, walked up to Willie Nu- 
gent’s chambers, 

Willie was out, much to Terry’s disappointment, 
and he was about to leave a message with the grave 
and taciturn man-servant who had been in Willie's 
employ long evough to catch something of his master’s 
manner when Willie and Edgar Raven entered. 

There was a cordial greeting, and then, as the 
servant deposited a bottle of claret on the table in 
Lor luxuriously furnished sitting-room, Willie 
8aid ¢ 

“TI have persuaded Raven to accept my invitation 
for a few.days, he leaves England again soon, he tells 
me.” 

“ No!” said Terry, aghast. 

Edgar Raven smiled and shook his head, 

“You see what three days’ sober reflection have 
brought ‘me to,’’ he said, with a smile, but he lifted 
the claret glass to his lips to hide the suppressed sigh. 
** Yes, I have decided to leave my country for my 
country’s good; in other words, lam tired of gadding 
about with no fixed purpose, and therefore this time 
I mean, if possible, to combine profit and pleasure, 
This is fine claret of yours, Nugent, I used to dream 
of it many a hot evening‘in Venice this summer.” 

He spoke the word Venice with just a slight hesi- 
tation ; as Terry had said, the wound was only half- 
closed and a word served to open it and set it smart- 
ing. 

“Funny how ch helps a decisi I happened 
to cateh sight of an advertisenent in one of the news- 
papers at the club, in -wnich request was made for 
volunteers in the new Arctic expedition——” 

Terry uttered an exclamation, 

“What! Come, Edgar, you are joking. That is 
certain death.” 

“No, I think not. And if it be a man can’t die 
for a better thing than his country! But it is not a 
foregone conclusion; we may find that passage yet, 
and i shall perhaps return famous—who knows?—and 
who—saving you two fellows who have too good a 
pair of hearts for these shallow days—who cares? 
But my mind’s made up, so don’t distress me by try- 
ing to unsettle it! To the north! is my war-cry 
now.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 

** And when do you start ?”’ said Terry, gravely. 

“In a week’s time,” replied Edgar, quietly. 

Terry uttered an exclamation. 

“A week! Why, man, you must be mad! How 
can you get your outfit in that time?” 

* It is already ordered,” said Edgar, quietly. “ I 
ordered it on the change that the offer of my services 
would be accepted.’’ 

The two cousins looked at each other aghast and 
their spirits fell to zero. Not so Eigar Raven's, for 
as he drank another glass of the famous claret his 
eyes sparkled and his voice rang with a false 
gaiety. 

After a runniog fire of gossip he rose. 

“ I must be off,” he said; “we dine together at the 
club, Terry, you'll join us?” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Terry, “but I have made 
another engagement. By the way, what is your 
address ?” 

Edgar gave ithim, shook hands and departed. 

“This will never do,” said Terry, as the door 
closed. “ He’ll go as sure as a gun, if we don’t hit 
upon something to prevent him, go and get frozen ! 
The best of them always die first !” 

“T can’t help you,” said Willie, sadly, “I’m an 
idiot at dealing with men ; now if it werea woman— 
but Edgar Raven! Phew! you might as well try to 
move @ mountain.” 

Terry departed very anxious and alarmed. 

They noticed at home, as he called the cozy 
parlour, that he was very quiet, and insensibly they 
grew quiet too, Valeria particularly so; all felt as if 
soniething important were about to happen. 

Terry lay awake all night thinkiug, and in the 
morning the result showed itself in a letter which 
ran thus: 








“My Dear Mr. Raven.—Since seeing you yester. 
day I have discovered that I have something to say 
to you which you should hear at once. Oan you enil 
upon me at tLe enclosed address (Curry Street is in 
Soho)? As I keep my whereabouts a seecrat respect 
this confidence, and don’t disappoint me. About 
seven o'clock will suit me best. Push the door open 
and walk straight through the shop into the parlour 
In haste, with best wishes, from 

* Yours ever, 
* Terence Vane.” 

“P.§.—I should buy a good, thicvk-cap, with ears, 
py Polar expedition ; they are very useful, I am 


Edgar received this note, by special messenger, 
oo he was packing a large trunk with part of the 
outfit, 

He turned the letter over several times thonzht- 
fnily, then sent word back by the messenger tit’ he 
would not fail to be at the place named by seven 
o'clock, : 

All day he was hard at work making his prepara- 
tions for departure, giving himselfno time to tirink. 
Thinking was a positive pain to him, for bis thonglits 
all flew towards the past, and ended with tive love he 
had lost, he was convinced for ever, Valeria 
Temple! ; 

At half-past six he took a cab and ‘drove to Curry 
Street. : 

Following ‘the ‘instructions in Terry’s note, he 
pushed open the little door, passed through the shop, 
and, after hesitating a moment, wondering why 
Terry had selected this old-fashioned place for the 
interview, pushed open tke parlour-door and entered, 

The room was empty, he thought at first sight, but 
a glance showed him that a lady was sitting ou oné 
of the low, comfortable chairs, with her back to the 
door, 

He wae about to beat a retreat when the noise 
made by hig movement cauged the lady to turn her 
head, 

She uttered an exclamation of surprise, which was 
echoed by Edgar Raven, for as she rose he saw that 
it was—Valeria ‘l'emple! 

(To be continued.) 








FROST-BITE, 

We know that exposure to the cold . of 
severe degrees often leaves the fingers and toes, nose 
ears and lips more or less frozen. This condition 
short of absolute death of the part, is termed frost 
bite. It will be observed that the portions of the body 
just enumerated arethose most exposed, in area, to 
the influence of the cold, andare farthest situated 
from the heart ; and it will, perhaps, »e unnecessary 
to remark that persons who are debilitated are more 
apt to suffer with the same amount of exposure than 
the robust. 

The part should be kept away from the heat, and 
rubbed with handfuls of snow, or towels dipped it 
cold water, until cirenlation appears reestablished 
Exposure of the part to the heat before, we way say, 
it has been almost rebuilt is apt tobe followed by 
sloughing. 

To sleep then is to die, Ifthe person exhibits 
such a symptom he must byall means be kept con- 
stantly moving. Persons exposed like those just 
described must be treated promptly, and with one 
thing never lost sight of. That is, keep the frozen 
person away from the heat, 

The blood of the extremities being gradually forced 
from them, under the continued subjection to the 
cold, is forced inward upon — the larger blood 
vessels, lungs and brain, There is increasing difficulty 
in breathing, owing to the engorged state of the 
chest, and, what should always be remembered by 
one sv exposed to cold, an unconquerable desire to 
sleep. 

Wien the circulation of auy part begins tosuccumb 
to the influence of the cold, it becomes puffy, binish 
and smarting This is because the blood moves more 
slowly than natural through the vessels exposed 
near the surface, Soon this blueness disappears, and 
the part becomes pallid, as if the influence of the cold 
had contracted the vessels to an extent incompatible 
with the passage of blood through them. 

The pain atthis point ceases; indeed, until he 
meets a friend he often does not know of his mishap. 
At this stage the injury has become so great that ua- 
less proper means are taken to restore circulation 
complete death of the part ensues, and in due time 
sloughs away and is detached from the line of living 
tissue. What takes place in a part of the body, known 
as frost bite, may take place in the whole and which 
is known as “‘ trogen to death,’’ 

A person taken up insensible, or approaching it 
from exposure to the cold, shonld be taken into a 
cold room, his elething removed, and be thoroughly 
robbed with snew or cloths wrung out with ice- water. 
The friction to every part of'the body, particularly 
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the extremities, must be continued for some time, 
until signs of returning animation appear. When 
the frozen limbs show sigus of life the person should 
be carefully dried ; putin a cold bed in a cold room ; 
artificial respiration used until the natural is estab- 
lished ; then brandy given, also ginger tea, and beef 


tea. 

Usnally by this time medical advice will have been 
secured to direct farther treatment. Should it not, 
do not forget that the patient isto be brought by 
degrees into rather warmer air; and, lest in some part 
there might still be defective cireulation, the person 
should be kept away from exposure to the heat of the 
fire. Milder degrees of the same condition, as sus- 
pension of life in the ear, nose, finger, or toe, from 
exposare to cold must be treated with the same 
general directions in view. 








THE DRAMA, 
—_——_@———__—. 
“TOO TRUE” AT THE DUKE’S. 


Mr. H. T. Craven has not been so happy in his 
little drama at the Holborn theatre as with some 
previous productions, 

“ Milky White” and “ Coals of Fire ” are sterling, 
racy pieces, with iderable delicacy of sentiment. 
The drama.of “Too True” Jabours with an over- 
serious theme, and with common-place incidents and 
occurrences. Many of the situations are too familiar 
to escape contempt, and the one novelty in the plot 
is scarcely made sufficiently prominent in the de- 
velopment, The ingenious author has; indeed, sought 
to draw attention to it in the house-programme ; but 
surely something is required in the stage-dialogue to 
give completeness to the impression, The novelty 
we allude to is contained in an extract from 
Macaulay in relation to the Monmouth rebellion. 

“The anger of James,” says the rhetorical historian, 
“was more strongly excited against those who har- 
boured rebels than against the rebels themselves. 
He had publicly declared that of all forme of treasor 
the hiding of traitors from his vengeance was the 
most unpardonable.” 

Mr. Craven’s heroine, Alice Milbrook {Miss Lonisa 
Moore), is guilty of this so-called crime. She is the 
wife of a good-hearted carpenter named John Fernley, 
a character supported by the acting of Mr. Craven 
himself. The part, however, is not a striking one, 
and its pathos is very subordinate to ite action, which 
is not interesting. John Fernley is an easy-going 
husband, who can love his wife sincerely, though he 
knows she has loved and still loves another man ina 
superior position, This individual is none other than 
Arthur Nelthorpe (Mr. F. H, Macklin), a suitor to 
Janet Coventry (Miss Ada Lester), who is also ad- 
mired by Gilbert Sellman(Mr. pu ager a Government 
spy, who adopts a Quaker disguise and affects a pious 
ostent, which is rather offensive, though thoroughly 
artistic, in the actor’s treatment. Such characters 
are very unthankful, requiring much care and great 
pains in their interpretation, without ensuring any 
amount of applause on the part of the audience, 
whose detestatiou the self-denying actor labours to 
win. 

Janet Coventry is aware of the love-passages 
between Nelthorpe and Fernley’s wife, and at first is 
not jealous, but, in the progress of the plot, suffers 
herself to be overcome by the odious passion, and 
enables Sellman to bring both Nelthorpe and Alice 
into danger, the latter having concealed the fugitive 
ina cellar of the carpenter’s house, and with the as- 
sistance of a fisherman named Mark Duriston (Mr. 
D. Evans), secured his escape, ‘he complication of 
motives, and correlation of situations, become at this 
part of the plot rather obscure, and they are rendered 
more so by the awkwardness in the groupings of the 
characters and the over-crowding of the stage. 

Inthe midst of this we have Sheriff Papworth 
(Mr. J. Rascell) introduced as an absurd and comic 
character, out of place. This gentleman incurred the 
derision of the audi » who r ted his obvious 
imitation of Mr, Buckstone’s style. To secure the 
run of the play this part of the action must be recast, 
and Mr. Craven will do well to lose no time in making 
the needful alterations. In other respects the acting 
was tolerably fair, but not good enough to prove at- 
tractive on its own account. Mr. Craven’s share in 
it was marked by its usual excellence, but he lacked 
opportunity to show himself at his best. Neverthe- 
less, at the fall of the curtain the applause was general, 
and the different artistes were paraded before the 
curtain and received with approbation. 

“ Black-Eyed Susan,” as newly edited by Mr. Bur- 
nand, is as great a favourite as ever. 








ADELPHI, 


THE int generation of playgoers fs almost 
entirely distinct from that which first made “ Peep o’ 





| Day ’ a success at the Lyceum more than 14 years 


ago, yet its revival here recently showed that it 
had lost nothing of its attractiveness for a mixed 
audience. But two members of the original cast are 
to be found in the present playbill, and they consist 
of the author, Mr. Edmund Falconer, as Barney 
O’Toole, and Mr, J. Morris in the small but pro- 
minent part of :Blind Paddy, who sings a slightly 
seditious song at the “ pattern fair.” 

Mr. James Fernandez gives a most picturesque 
rendering of the persecuted Harry Kavanagh, Mr. J. 
G. Shore thejvillain Stephen Purcell. Mr. 8. Emery is 
the priest and raises the part into great importance. 
Captain Howard now finds a spirited representative 


in Mr, W. Terriss, who dances an Irish jig as if he | ¥ 


were to the manner born, and is splendidly seconded 
by the lady who plays Shelah, Miss Marion. Mr. W. 
McIntyre is Black Mullins, a part he has played 
of en before, and, in fact, has made his own. 

Miss Lydia Foote displays some fine emotional 
acting as the heroine, aud Miss Hudspeth gives life 
and light to the piece vy a charming reading of 
Grace. The varions scenes are excellently 
the “ faction fight” in the seeond act being ex- 
cessively good, Nothing great in the matter of 
scenery has been attempted, so nothing need be said 
on that score, The revival forme an a 
pendant to the successful run of “ Phe Shaughraun” 
at Drury Lane and at this theatre, 


“PIFP-PAFF” AT THE CRITERION. 


Tuts fairy musical extravaganza, in five scenes, 
has a pretty gronnd-work, after the fashion of the 
old fairy stories, of # young coming to marry 
one of a wicked ‘6 daughters, atid falling in love 
on his way with # pretty goatherd lass. 

He arrives at the palace to find falsenes#. on all 
sides, The two princesses from whom he is to 
choose love the falconer and the verdeter. The 
queen is flirting with the generalissimo, the king 
is similarly engaged with madame, the generalis¢mo’s 
wife, and the prince is in despair. His faithful 
attendant, however, falls into the old vaults of the 
castle, and finds thie old traditions of the Oourt, 
which state that in the magic armoury is a gun 
which, if touched by the lady who has never made 
love, will not go off. 

It is tried then by all the ladies of the Court, and, 
“ Piff-Paff,” it goes off at once. Only Joconds, the 
pretty goatherdess, stands ths test, so the adverse 
party add a postecript to the statutes, statin that 
alter a t years this is to be reversed. So 
poor Joconde is accused of being the flirt. atid is 
taken off to be 
she throws down s ~_ uniming-bi 
prince—the p of t = bird being sy nag it 
sings people cannot leave off what they are 

The prince then finds the ridiculing the 
king and the making love, sets the bird 
singing, and the king comes and catches him. Joconde 
proves to be the king’s daughter, the others are for- 
given, and all ends happily. This plot is dressed 
with as much lightness of scene and costume, is fur- 
nished with as charming music, songs, duets, quar- 
tettes, and choruses, and as many absurd topical 
songs and outrageous dances, as the great success of 
the Lydia Thompson troupe—‘“ Blue Beard,” 

Miss Thompson is the prince, and her dresses are 
charming ; Mr, Lionel Brough plays the king, and 
Mr. Willie Edouin a fat boy, after the style of the 
renowned page in “Pickwick’’ but with all the 
activity of the corporal and ‘‘ Heathen Chines” of 
the successful extravanganza at the Globe. 

If judged by comparison therewith, ‘“ Piff-Paff is 
& worthy successor, and will doubtless be as great a 
success. The language is very smart, though some 
of the puns are of the most far-fetched nature ; and 
the notorious “Fraud” song is bettered in a set of 
topical nonsense verses. The piece was well received 
by a crowded house. So long as the public affect 
this style of entertainment, they are not likely to 
find it better produced than by the clever company 
under the leadership of Miss Lydia Thompson. 


* Drox WHITTINGTON” is drawing splendid houses 
at Drury LANE where it will be played until the 4th of 
March, The Vokes family will then return to America 
for several months, and take their farewell (previous 
to the marriage of the Misses Victoria and Rosina) at 
Drury Lane, next year. 


THe pantomime at the ALEXANDRA Paractz, “ The 
Yellow Dwarf,’’ is one of the few which now go bet- 
ter than ever, lt is certainly one of the very best 
of the year. Mr. George Conquest’s transformations 
into tree and owl seem, if possible, more neatly 
worked than before; and the bold gymuastics of him- 
selt and his son have assuredly lost none of their dash- 
ing effect. Miss Forrest's pretty singing, Mr. 





Herbert Campbell’s really clever grotesque acting 
and, lastly, the Japanese ladder-trick, as performed 
by Mr. Jackley and little Charlie, in the harle- 
quinade, are some among the many features of the 
entertainment sure to be enjoyed by all lovers — both 
old and young—of pantomime. 


HARRY’S VALENTINE. 


“Tr is a perfect nuisance!” 
Miss Arabella Lecompton uttered this sentence 
with all the emphasis which could be put into the 


* Asif two daughters were not as much as any 
mother cares to take into society at one time!” suil 
Miss Clara Lecompton, her face reflecting the dis- 
gust —— upon that of her sister. 

+ i, my dears,’’ said Mrs. Lecompton, “ as far 
as I am concerned [am sure tiree girls won't bo 
any more trouble than two. Besides, | think you 
will like Minnie. We found her a very pleasant 
little girl when your fativer and £ visited hor at 


** Bat, mother, that is av 
Arabella, ‘It is all very well to visit a pretty little 
school-girl, ani take her a few presents, but to take 
® young girl without a penny in the world right into 
the family is perfectly preposterous! Why don’t 
father send her out asa governess, or let her learn 
& trade?’’ 

“Why, my dear, he promised her father to care 
for her as if she was his own child, He would have 
had her here long ago but her father wished her to 
remain at the school where she was when he died 
until she was eighteen.” 

“ Highteen! Bread-and-butter misses 
aversion,”’ : 

‘“* Why, Clara, you are only twenty yourself, and 
your sister but twenty-two, 

“‘ We are not just emancipated from a boardine- 
school, however,” said Olara. “When does our new 
ai father said woe were to consider her, ar- 
rive ?” 

“ This afternoon at five. Your father is going to 
the station to meet her. And, indeed, my dears, he 
will be very much di r ou arerude. He 
was very much attached to poor Minnie’s father.” 

“Rade, mamma! Iam sure [ have no intention 
of hurting the girl’s feelings, bat I really do think 
- tee neal will introd h Thursd 

suppose you uce her on ursday 
evening, at my or ?” said Clara. “ We must 
make the best of it! is a carriage at the door 
now. I¢ surely is not five o’clock |” 

But it to be nearly six, and the trio of 
ladies the door, expecting the new 
arrival, Miss Minnie Irving. 

Three handsome, well-dressed ladies they were; 
the mother still youthfal-looking and the daughters 
very much like her and like each other. 

All were blondes and attractive, the girls ex- 
tremely pretty, the mother fair and well preserved. 
All drew up their figures a little, and unconsciously 
perhaps settled their features to an expression of 
Polite welcome, so that they were quite prepared for 
smiles when tne door opened, and « portly old gen- 
tleman, the personification of benevolence and good 
temper, entered. 

Upon his arm leaned a young girl, whose ap- 
pearance quite reconciled Arabeila and Clara to her 
arrival. 

There was no danger of rivalry there. 

Minnie Irving was not even pretty. Her features 
Were commonplace, her hair an ordinary sort of 
brown, her eyes, gray and expressive, were certainly 
a redeeming feature; but her complexion was pale, 
and not to be compared to the creamy beauty of 
that possessed by the sisters. 

She was tall and slender, but moved with a lithe, 
graceful action, and seemed perfectly at ease in her 
embarrassing situation. 

Mrs. Lecompton welcomed her first, and did it 
cordially, the girls spoke a sent~nce or two, 6xpres- 
sive of pleasure at her arrival. 

She spoke only a few words, but her eyes shone 
with a grateful emotion. She had drawn over her 
heart a mantle of pride to meet rudeness, 
or contempt, but this welcome tore away all re- 
serve and she frankly showed her appreciation of its 
kindness. 

Clara offered to accompay Minnie to her room, and 
before the travelling dress was exchanged for one 
more suited to the house Clara’s dislike toa new 
sister had all melted away. 

She was by no means a bad-hearted girl, and 
Minnie’s lonely position, orphaned and poor, ap-+ 
pealed to the best part of her nature. Perhaps, 
had the stranger been very beautiful, or seemed in 
any way likely to throw her own charms into the 
shade, she would not have been so ready to be won 
to like her, but asit was she was her hearty friend 
in five minutes. 


different affair,’’ said 


are my 
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[FINDING THE VALENTINE. ] 


Arabella was rather more distant, but by no means 
cold, or in any way demonstrating any dislike to the 
young girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lecompton was unaffectedly 
cordial and kind. 

The days wore away pleasantly until Thursday, 
much time being passed in preparations for a large 
party which was to celebrate Clara Lecompton’s 
twentieth birthday. 

The sisters had ascertained that Minnie had a 
dress whizh, although extremely simple, was per- 
fectly appropriate for the occasion—a dotted muslin, 
which the young guest observed “ would do to wear 
in the summer.” 

It was known in the family circle that Minnie had 
absolutely refused to accept the same allowance as 
Mr. Lecompton gave his own daughters, taking only 
what with strict economy would clothe her so that 
she would not shame them by shabbiness. and in- 
sisting upon undertaking a large share of the family 
sewing In return, 

‘Please let me,” sHe said, when Mr. Lecompton 
would have deprived her of an enormous pile o 
needlework she found in her room; “ I cannot bear 
the thought of accepting so much and giving no- 
thing. 1 like to sew, indeed I do.” 


So in their own minds the three ladies concluded ; 


that Minnie’s sole ambition was to be a domestic 
drudge, and would prove a useful, if not ornamental 
addition to the family. 

Thursday evening came. Mrs. Lecompton and 
her daughters, dressed with exquisite taste and 
richness, were assembled in the drawing-room when 
Minnie came in. 

** She looks very nice.” 

That was the mental verdict of all three. The 
white muslin, with its tiny blue dots, was prettily 
mace,and ruffles of the same formed an appro- 
priate trimming for such inexpensive material. ‘The 
soft brown hair was dressed with a few blue flowers, 





and the gloves, handkerchief, fan, slippers anq 
laces were all in good order. 

Three hours later Arabella and Clara found them- 
selves wondering what ailed everybody. 

The plain, simple-dressed schoolgirl was making a 
sensation. 

There was no doubt about it. Some magnetic 
power must lurk in the soft eyes or the musical 
voice. Three powers she wielded upon which they 
had not ee gifts, graceful 
dancing and music. e had not suug before, put 
was persuaded todo sonowonce. Her selection 
was a weird German legend, set to music as wild 
as the story it told. 

The voice fairly leaped over the notes, now high, 
now low, wailing here, jubilant there; whisper- 
ing poy one instant, ringing triumphant notes the 
next. 

The most wonderful compass and flexibility were 
requisite to sing the strange compositioa with any 
effect, and Minnie gave it all the expression it could 
require. 

There had been the usual amount of ballad sing- 
ing, Varied by selections from favourite operas, but 
after this German song no one asked for more 
music for a long time. 

Her dancing was as peculiar as her music. Every 
movement of the lithe, willowy form was full of the 
harmony of motion, modeslasa nun butas graceful 
asa houri. And when the admirers of music and 
dancing drew back there were some manter minds 
amohg the guests who looked with amazement upon 
this plain young girl, whose grasp of intellect could 
cope with such high subjects, who knew when to 
listen and when to speak, could be brave, pungent, 
witty, sarcastic and pathetic, giving to the most 
commonplace subjects a turn of original thought, 
frankly asking for information when the discussion 
rose above her knowledge. 

Minnie’s own utter unconsciousness of the sensa- 





tion she was making added greatly to its effect, 
She had humbly compared her own personal charms 
with those of Arabella and Clara, and placed them 
even lower in the scale than they merited. Farther 
than that she did not go, and would have been un- 
affectedly amazed if she had known the admiration 
she was exciting. There was notart in any word 
or movement, and it would have grieved her to the 
heart could she have known that even kind Mrs, 
Lecompton agreed in the girls’ verdict, that the 
young orphan was “ artful.” 

She enjoyed her first evening in society intensely, 
for hers was a nature that entered keenly into every 
sensation, feeling joy, grief, pain to their full capa- 
city, and, of course, suffering much and enjoying 
muc in 

There were many of the guests who would be- 
come her friends, she hoped, in the future, and 
some with whom hours would jhave flown like 
minutes. 

So the next day, when the party was discussed in 
the sitting-room, where the four ladies of the family 
plied busy needles, Minnie was frank in her expres- 
sion of opinion of many guests. 

‘*Who of all you met, did you like the best?” 
questioned Clara. é 

€ ie. Ilsley,’’ Minnie replied, promptly. 

“ ?”? 

ss Oh. 1 cannot tell you that. Likes and dislikes 
cannot be detined so closely. I should think he was 
a gentleman in the full acceptance of the word.” 

Arabella’s face darkened, and she tarned it from 
the speakers and stared gloomily from the window, 
listening intently, however, to every word. 

“One whose birth and education fit him for the 
highest positions ’” 

Clara laughed heartily. 

“Mr. Isley is a parvenu, Minnie. Heis wealthy 
now by inheritance from an old gentleman whose 
life he saved, and who adopted him fifteen years ago, 
taking him, a lad, from the forge of @ blacksmith’s 
shop, where he was apprenticed to learn to make 
horse-shoes.” 

“Then he is one of nature’s noblemen.” 

“Do you think him handsome ?”’ 

“Not at all. His face is made up of irregularities ; 
but his mind is shown on the broad, white forehead, 
and his soul looks out of the great dark eyes. His 
amile is rare, but it is like music.” 

“You are enthusiastic. Guard your heart.’’ 

**Youare unfair. You ask for an opinion, and 
then laugh at me for giving one.” 

“Did you admire Miss Henderson? She is.one 
of our belles this winter.’’ 

And the conversation, critical and admiring, 
flowed on, Arabella still gazing moodily from the 
window, her dainty piece of needlework lyiug un- 
touched upon her lap. Something in this wise her 
thoughts ran: 

“ How dare she talk so of Harry Illsley? He is 
mine! ll the winter he has been attentive to mo 
more than to any other, and shall I let this homely 
little chit fascinate him, as she seemed last night to 
fascinate all others ? Never! There are others to 
admire her, others for her to select from, but he, the 
prince, the king among men, he is mine !” 

And, meanwhile, the subject of the conversation 
and reflection sat in his private room at the hotel, 
thinking—ah ! well-a-day, will the story ever be 
finished ?— how miserable was the life of a bachelor, 
were he ever so rich or popular. 

‘ Thirty-two in a few weeks !’’ he said to himself, 
watching the smoke rise from a fragrant cigar, 
“and for what am I living? I try to do some little 
good as Irtrave! on this life’s highways, but it is in 
an irregular, eccentric fashion. My business affairs 
are not so engrossing that I can find time for no- 
thing else, as many complain. Now, if I had a home 
anda wife. I think I should not care to marry a 
great beauty, she would want too much admiration 
abroad. o, I should not marry for beauty, and 
certainly not for money. What is the word to de- 
scribe my wife? Ihaveit! The good old Scotch 
word bonnie! And what a bonnie lass Miss Irving 
is, so unaffected and simple, and yet so refined and 
intelligent. Will she ever know her own powers ? 
It is clear she does not appreciate them now. What 
a voice she has! I must hear her sing again.’’ 

And so on for about an hour he puffed away, con- 
suming cigar after cigar, seeing through the smoke 
the soft eyes and sweet smile that were Minnie’s 
only beauties of face. 

Yet this was no idle dreamer, no man to sift 
weaving romances or building air castles, but an 
energetic, active worker, a close student, a Christian 
gentleman. 

It was true, as Clara had stated, that he was 
country-born, the child of poverty, orphaned when a 
mere boy, and at seventeen working at a black-~ 
smith’s forge, and looking for nothing higher. One 
act of bravery, that was a nine days’ wonder, 
turned Fortune’s wheel ia his favour, He saved 
the life of a man Who was old, childless and 
wealthy, and who took him at once from the forge 
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to make him his attendant, little thinking either of 
undeveloped intellect and strength of mind in the 
brain of the blacksmith’s angeeases, who could 
read and write, but only knew the first four rules of 
arithmetic. 

It was not long before Israel Carton, the boy’s 
new master, discovered tliat he possessed a diamond 
crusted over with the shell of ignorance, and pro- 
ceeded to open the shell and pour in the light of 
education upon the gem, Forth flashed the fire 
where the rays fell. Time, patience and soon an 
absorbing love of knowledge for its own 
polished the stone, and it was set in the fine gold of 
a gentlemanly deportment and that true courtesy 
that springs from a , kind heart. 

Fifteen years of intercourse with his benefactor 
placed the young blacksmith upon the highest 
pedestal of refinement and intellectual development. 
Together they travelled, together studied, together 
visited as a son and most loving father, and when 
death came to separate them Harry Ilsley felt that 
the control of his friend's ample fortune was bat 
poor compensation for the loss of his society and 
affection. 

It had been one of his benefactor’s warmest 
desires to see his young protégé married, but as yet 
the heart lay dormant, the mind reaching ever to 
new efforts and the busy brain seeking for stronger 


food, 

Arabella Lecompton fancied Harry Ilsley had 
fallen a victim to her charms. He had been intro- 
duced to her by a'mutual friend, and carelessly 
spoke some words of admiration for her really 
beautiful face and pleasing manners... These words 
were repeated, losing nothing of their emphasis in 
the repetition, Many such phrases had Arabella 
heard before, but none that sounded eo sweet to 
her. There was a charm about this rather grave 
man that she had failed to find in any of the gay 
butterflies of society, a fascination in his smile, and 
a music in the tones of his deep, rich voice that 
were irresistible to her. 

She wooed him as woman can woo, all unsus- 
pected, b half iously, and when he 
was won often to her side, and accepted gracefully 
her unsuspected advances, she flattered herself he 
sougbt her of his own free will and was her suitor 
by choice. 

Self-~deception never creates sach monstrous 
errors as when Cupid touches the wires, and 
Arabella dreamed her » while Harry saw 
nothing beyond the courtesies of society in their 
friendship. 

Minnie Irving was the first woman who had ever 
touched his heart. He was not in love with her at 
first sight, for it was not his disposition to be im- 
polaine or hasty about anything, but each time that 

e saw her he found some new development of 
sweet, womanly character, some opening bud of in- 
tellect, or some ful accomplishment that drew 
forth all the deeper feelings of his nature, 

They met very often, for whenever the Lecomp- 
tons were invited Minnie was included in the in- 
vitation, and Mr. Ilsley, to use the conventional 
phrase, ‘‘ moved in the same circle of society.” 

Now at a soirée, another time at a sociable, in a 
concert-room one evening, at a bali another, often 
in the home circle, Harry found himself beside the 
young girl, who was so surely and unconsciously 
winning his whole heart, loving her with that force 
and devotion that come when the heart remains un- 
touched until the spring of youth is over. 

Clara had called her father’s protégée a “ bread- 
and-butter’’ miss before she had seen her, but 
mentally she soon revoked the unjust sentence. 

Minnie was not a monster, a paragon, possessing 
all the savoir faire of society by instinct, but she 
was as far removed from awkward bashfulness as 
Clara herself. She possessed that ease and 
self-possession that spring from utter unselfishness. 
She never thought of the impression she was 
making, never studied the effect her words would 
produce, never sought to win admiration, and so 
attained the sweetest of all manners by a perfectly 
natural, unaffected simplicity of address and move- 
ment. 

The sensation Minnie created was not a transient 
one. She became popular in society, and the ladies 
wondered where her charm was, without beauty or 
the aid of an expensive style of dress, and yet ad- 
mitted that there wasa charm even for her own sex. 
Wherever she was invited she was soon the object 
of polite attentions from the gentlemen present, yet 
from the first shé learned to look for one face and 
listen for one voice above all others. 

Was Harry Llsley near her, no other had power to 
win her whole attention, even if he were not 
actually conversing with her. 

_ She had never questioned herfown heart, yielding 
itself to the charm of this wooer, and so she already 
was learning to love. 

Could she have seen the fierce jealousy growing 
daily in Arabella’s heart her surprise would have 
been sincere and great. 











Little heeded she that she was living beside ® 
volcano, whose fires smouldered with hot, fierce hat® 
weating but opportunity to spring forth and wither 

er. 

The winter had been a gay one, and there was 
popular a certain weekly meeting called sociable, 
wherea small pleasant circle of intimate friends con- 
gregated together to spend evenings in conversation, 
music, dancing, or whatever amusement seemed at 
the time most congenial to all assembled. 

It was at one of these meetings that the subject 
of valentines came under discussion, the saint’s 
day being very near. 

Harry Ilsley gave it as his opinion that ; 

While St. Valentine’s day was kept really sacred 


to true love aud the exchange of pleasant words and 
tokens it was a beautiful custom; but that, since 
it had been made the occasion for insult and low 
jokes he thought it had better be passed by un- 
noticed, save by the valgar minds who had thus 
degraded it. 


Even a pretty valentine nowadays is almost an 
insult to a refined mind,‘he said, in conclusion. 
“True love can find other avenues for expression.” 

Did he glance at Minnie with a half-smile as he 
— the last phrase, or was it only Arabella’s 

‘ancy P 

Certainly it is, however, that something that even- 
ing told him how very dear Minnie had become to 
him and made him resolve to risk his fortune at 
once, 

Win or lose, he must his fate. It was Tues- 
day evening, and Thursday was St. Valentine’s. 
Perhaps, if he was very happy on that day, he 
might revoke his harsh sentence, and by flowers, or 
some such sweet token, express his joy, for, with- 
out recalling.one word or look of Minnie’s that 
could be called unmaidenly, he was very hopeful. 
She was so frank, so guileless, and true-hearted, 
that he could. not associate the idea of coquetry 
with her, and he truly believed the heart he coveted 
he had gradually won for his own, 

The next day he sent a missive upon which his 
fate hung. It wasa cordial, frank letter, respectful 
but not cringing, loving and ‘winsome in tone, 
but far removed from sickening flatteries. 

Harry Ilsley was not the man to crawl at a 
woman’s feet and whine for her favour, but, erect 
and manly, he extended his hand to her, promising, 
if she would share his fortunes, to protect her as far 
as in his power lay from every ill. 

He concluded by requesting her if she regarded 
his suit favourably, to grant him an early inter- 
view. 

Then he waited as patiently as he could for an 
answer. 

It was the morning of St. Valentine's Day, and he 
was in his own room, when the servant handed him 
a delicate white envelope directed in Minnie 
Irving’s hand. He knew the handwriting well. Two 
or three dainty little notes; acknowleding some 
trifling courtesy, the loan of a book, a gift of music, 
or other matters of gentlemanly attention, were in 
his possession, and he recognized the clear, delicate 
letters at once. 

For a moment he held the missive unopened ; the 
happiness of his life his heart told him hung upon 
that little note. But his was not the nature to 
hesitate long, and he soon opened his note. 

The coarse grain of the paper enclosed struck him 
at once, but no words can describe his feeling of 
pain and disgust when he unfolded the sheet. 

Upon it was a coarsely printed, miserably coloured 
caricature of a blacksmith at his forge; the head 
exaggerated and the arms several sizes too large for 
the shrunken body. Some miserable doggrel verses, 
bidding him return to his forge, and not dare court 
a lady, were printed under this choice artistic pro- 
duction. 

In an instant the conversation of Tuesday evening 
came to his memory. So she loved him not, and 
drove him away by direct insult. All her sweet 
manner was but feigned simplicity of a finished 
coquette. He had believed her to be so refined, 
so sensitive, and here was the proof of an under- 
bred, innate vulgarity that would have disgraced a 
huckster. 

The revulsion of feeling was tremendous. 

Many men would have gone abroad to cover their 
disappointment ; others would have written, driving 
the insult home again; some would have doubted 
and asked an explanation; Harry Ilsley took the 
picture and the'envelope, placed both carefully in a 
portmanteau, closed and locked it, and then opened 
the morning paper and sat down to peruse it. 

Indifferent ? 

No, suffering like a woman. 

Wounded perately, but fighting back the 
agony, and forbed the bleeding heart to bear the 
blow quietly, An iron will lay over all like a hand 
of steel and only the white set lips showed the 
inward struggle. 

One hour later he met Minnie Irving in the street, 
A bow, chilling as the courtsey of a gentleman per- 





mitted, and he passed her, not seeing that she 
turned white as death andjreeled as if she would 
have fallen. 

She never knew how she reached home. Once 
there she shut herself in her own room, and tried to 
think. 

Was it indeed Harry Ilsley who had jast passed 
hes in the street, with that cold, distant bow, that 
seemed to buiid a wall of ice between them ? 

She opened her desk and took out his letter—the 
letter that had flooded her whole life with exquisite 
happiness only the day before. 

Then she tried to recall her answer. No difficult 
task, for it was only a few lines appointing the even- 
ing of that very day for the desired interview, but 
surely that was all he asked. 

He had not desired a written consent to his suit, 
but the interview was asked only if that suit was 
favourably received. 

And yet how cold and stern his face was as he 
passed her with chilling, formal bow. But for that 
inclination of the head, she would have tried to 
think he did not see or recognize her, but tere was 
no mistaking the meaning of that. Would ne 
come at the hour she had appointed and explain his 
atrange conduct ? . ; 

Scarcely hoping, yet clinging desperately to this 
one chance, Minnie changed her dress towards even- 
ing for one Harry had often admired, an inexpensive 
woollen of dark wine-colour that was made pretty 
by its exqusite fit and finish. 

Even the.rich, warm colour, however, failed to 
throw any reflection of its crimson tint upon the 
young girl’s white cheeks. 

Meeting her on the stairs as the tea-bell sum- 
moned them, Arabella fairly started at the ghastly 
face. 

“Ts your headache so bad ?”’ she said, for this had 
been Minnio’s excuse for non-appearance at dinner, 

“Very bad,” she replied, now trying to smile, and 
failing deplorably. ‘ J 

All the evening, white and patient, Minnie hoped 
against hope for the well-known ring and step, but 
they did not sound for her. 

Wearily she went to her own room, to kneel and 
pray for strength to bear her affliction. Not once 
did the idea of confiding her grief to another, or 
seeking an explanation, present itself, With ail her 

entle sweetness, she was proud to the heart’s core. 

f her lover had repented of his haste in seeking 
her for his wife, she: would not lift a finger to woo 
him back; no, not if her heart broke in her silent 
sorrow. ; 

I am fully aware the proper thing for my heroine 
to do was to have an instant attack of brain fever, 
or rush frantically from the kind guardianship of 
her father’s old friend, and become “ independent,” 
by way of soothing her poor sore heart, which would 
not break, only lie heavy and cold, often aching 
sorely. ’ 

But Minnie was not calculated to indulge in 
heroics of any sort. She thought that there mast 
be some terrible misunderstanding at the root of 
her apparent alight, and patiently hoped time would 
clear it away. 

Those around her, had they observed closaly, 
might have noticed tnat the piano was seldom 
touched by the delicate fingers that were wont to 
press its keys so lovingly, thut the full, glorious 
voice of the young songstress rose no more to fill 
the house with melody, and that the cheerful smile 
and bright eyes were replaced by pale cheeks and a 
sad, wistful expression. 

Bat as there was no moan made over the suffering | 
it passed unheeded, only Mrs. Lecompton thougat : 

‘“ Minnie has spent too gay a winter for a 
debutante, and must gather roses for her cheeks 
when they went into the country for the summer.” 

But the tangled skein which held these two 
tender, loving hearts in its web was destined to ba 
unwound, and by rude hands, and an unvultivated 
mind made shrewd by affection. 

Rose O’ Neil was Mrs. Lecompton’s parlour-naid, 
and a part of her daily duty was to wait upon the 
young ladies in any service they required. 

She was young, pretty and in love and she wor- 
shipped Minnie. : 

She had one little sister about six years old, and 
Minnie had entirely won her warm heart by making 
this child a suit of pretty, comfortable clothing out 
of a half-worn dress and skirt, adding thereto a 
little hat of black velvet with a few flowers, which 
gave the child hours of perfect delight. 

It cost Minnie a day or two of steady sewing to 
fit the child out thus with the Sunday-school suit 
her sister coveted for her, and Rose set no bounds 
to her gratitude. 

With the quick eye of affection she soon noted 
the change in Minnie, missed tho bird-like voice, 
watched the paling cheek and listless step, and, 
above all, at once noticed Harry lisley’s disvon- 
tinued visits. Her quick wit was at work at one, 
and she possessed a key to the riddle that none 
suspected. 
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A month had passed away before she ventured to 

speak, and then she was quickened into action by 
hearing sobs in Minnie’s room after bed-time, when 
she was passing the door on her way to her own 
room. 
“‘ Grieving the heart out of her,” she said, “and TI 
am sure it’s for Mr. Isley. Ill just see if T can’t 
make two hearts that’s breaking for love of one 
another, aisy.” 

The next day she spoke, 

“ Miss Minnie, don’t yon be angry wid me, now, 
if I ax you a question?” 

Minnie winced; she did not know what wound 
the question might press upon. 

“You mind the little note you put on the table in 
the hall on St, Valentine’s Eve ? 

Minnie nodded. 

** Now, Miss Minnie, don’t you be angered at me, 
but wasn’t that note for Mr. Ilsley ?”” 

“Rose!” 

“* Now you are angry! Please, now, Miss Minnie, 
don’t you think I’m a meddling in the business of 
my betters. If you will only tell me.” 

The girl’s earnestness was irresistible, and Minnie, 
wondering, answered : 

“Yes, Rose, it was for Mr. Ilsley; why do you 
ask?’ 

**T’ll tell you to-morrow.” 

And, without waiting for farther questioning, 
Rose discovered that she was being called, and 
whipped out of the room like a flash. 

“Tl do it if I lose my placé for it,’ she said, as 
she went downstairs. ‘‘Now to get permission to 
get out this afternoon.” 

This was easily obtained, and Harry Isley was 
astonished by a visit from Mts. Lecompton’s 
parlour-maid, 

Without losing time on ceremony, Rose proceeded 
to inform him that she had a secret to tell. him, 
that would coat her her place if he betrayed her, 
but which she was certain nearly affected his happi- 
ness and that of Miss Irving. 

At that name his face grew stern and rigid as 
iron, yet he told her to tell her errand, and be sure 
he would not betray her visit, 

‘I must go back, sir, to the day before St Valen- 
tine’s Day. Miss Minnie had been like a bird all 
day, singing little snatches of song, and her face 
like a summer day with the brightness of it, It was 
in the afternoon that she came downstairs with a 
little note that she put on the hall table for John to 
take to the post-office. The little note, sir, was 
for you. We were going to have visitors to tea, 
and I wasin the china closet cleaning the silver, 
when Miss Arabella came with Miss Minnie’s note 
in her hand, into the dining-room. Saxe looked 
round, but the closet door was just ajar, and she did 
not see me. I saw her, though. She opened the little 
hote, sir, and took out the paper that was in it and 
read it. Her face was as black as a thundércloud 
when she saw that same. Well, sir, she put that 
note in the fire, and in its place she put in a painted 
picture.’ 

What?” 

“Yes, sir, she did. Are you that blind that 
you don’t know she’s in love with you?” 

“Hush, hush! Let me think. 

“Do that same, sir; but first let me tell you that 
the next day Miss Minnie came in from walking as 
white as a sheet, and white she’s been ever since, 
a-pining away, sir, and jest fretting the heart out 
of her. So, sir, I made bold to come and tell you 
if there was anything in the letter that angered you 
it was none of Miss Minnie’s doings.” 

** Does she know you have come ?”” 

“No, sir.’’ 

There was a moment of silence. 

‘“* Have I made it all right, sir, or only worse?” 
asked Rose. 

**T cannot tell, my girl. I must see Miss Irving. 
But she may refuse to see me,” he said, half to him- 
self. ‘‘I will come, however. You have done mea 
service [ shall never forget, Rose.”’ 

“It’s a made woman I am,”’ said Rose, to herself, 
as she sped along towards home. ‘“ ‘{hey’re sure to 
take me to live along of them when the wedding is 
over.” 

it was hard for Minnie to believe the tale Harry 
told that evening, but easy to open her heart again 
to the love craving admittance. 

Rose was never betrayed; but Arabella knew her 
plot to separate the loving hearts was by some 
means frustrated. 

She accepted an invitation to join some frienda, 
and when she returned Minnie’s wedding was an 
event of the past, and her own hand, if not her 
heart, was in the possession of a fellow-traveller 
who was enthusiastic on the subject of bloude 
tresses. 

Minnie had been a wife a year when, one morning, 
she took up a small portmanteau that had lain 
amongst other bachelor possessions undisturbed 
since tue owner became a Benedict. 

** Nothing but paperspet,’’ said her husband when 





she applied to him for the key. ‘‘ But we will over- 
haul them and burn up whatare not worth keeping. 
There!” and he shook out the contents on a table. 
*« There are all my secrets !’’ 
“Oh, Harry! was this——’ 
And her lip curled. 
He looked up as she opened a paper with a rudely 
painted picture upon it. 
“Yes, my love,” he said, answering the unfinished 
nestion, “that artistic work of art was Harry’s 
alentine.”’ 8. A. F. 








FPACETIA. 


a 


A Monrtrzat paper says that they did have three 
or four days of summer there a few month ago 
but the women used ’em up drying clothes. 

Way shouldn’t old clothes be worn indoors? - Be- 
cause they’re invariably worn out. 

AN old preacher, who had several calls to, take. 
parish, asked his servant where he should go, and 
the servanteaid: ‘Go where there is, most sin, sir.’’ 
The preacher concluded that.was good advice, aud 
went where there was most money. 

A Sensiste Woman.—There was an entertain- 
ment a few evenings ago among some of our semi- 
fashionables up-town, and a young gentleman with a 
very downy moustache sang a sentimental song, and 
the closing line being rendered,» “My mother died 
when I was very ‘y-o-u-ng.” Between the “y” 
and the “ga disgusted auditor started for the 
door, muttering: “Sensible woman that mother of 
yours.” 


“, CHARMING FELLOW.’ 


Tt is not every gentleman, or gentlman’s 


gentleman either, who cau say as mach for him- 
self as does this modest advertiser :— 

Wanted, a Situation as Butler and Valet, or 
Travelling Servant. Used to the Continent. Speak 
four languages. Understands hunting things.” 

A useful servant this, no doubt ; but, with a view 
to an engagement, he might be more explicit. For 
instance, why does he not name the languages he 
speaks P_ Suppose he is a Welshman, and is con- 
versant with Hindostane, Hebrew, and Chinese ; 
his knowledge of four languages would really be re- 
markable, though not peculiarly serviceable in Con- 
tinental travel.. Then again, whatare the “ things ” 
which he understands hunting? . Are they rats 
and mice, and such small deer ; or elephants and 
tigers, and other nobler animals? Or can he be con- 
veying a delicate allusion to the “ things ”, which 
are unnameable, but which are so commonly hunted 
after nightfall by tourists on the Continent, and in- 
deed are too well known to need more inden- 
tification ? 

TAKEN IN. 

A school-girl, of some ten summers, purchased a 
pair of boots. After wearing them a day or two 
she found that they had broken out, and took them 
back to the man she bought tiem of, who, after ex- 
amiuing them, said : 

“They were vot taken in enough, were they ?” 

“No,” she replied, “ but I was!” 

The shopman smiled. 

A WELL-KNOWN clergyman has been lecturing on 
“ What men are made of.” If he could tell us what 
women (of fashion) are made of, his discourse would 
pe absorbing, 

A SPELLING BEE. 

As an indepenienP test, Mr, Buttertub (church. 
warden aud overseer) is invited to put some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. B; “Can any o”’ you boys spell tremen- 
jeous ?”—Punch. 

CONSOLATORY SUGGESTION, 

Unsucessrut Son or CLEVER PaREnTs (who has 
a theory that genius is hereditary): ‘‘ Look here, 
old fellow |—A fellow can’t be a vewy gweat fool 
with such a father and mother as I’ve got, oan he ? 
Now, how do you account for my bad luck in ail I 
undertake ?” 

His Frienp (who has a theory that Earlswood is 
chiefly peopled by the offspring of consanguineous 
marriages): “Stopa bit—happy thought !—Hooray ! 
—Perhaps your father and mother were first 
cousins,””—Punch. 

THat Hatr-Crowx.—A_ well-dressed, lady 
entered @ tramway car, the other day, with her iittle 
boy of about six years of age. On the conductor's 
coming to collect the fares, the lady handed her 
little son a half-crown, he being nearer the door. 
The little fellow examined the coin carefully, and 
then gave it to the conductor. Scarcely had the 
man returned the change than the youngster clapped 
his hands, and, looking at his mother, exclaimed, 
triumphantly, “‘ Mamma, mamma, he has taken the 
bad half-crown.” , 

An Un.tucky Man.—“ You see,” said the despon- 


dent man on the pickle-barrel, addressing the groom 
who was spearing the top of acracker-box with the 
cheese-knife,” you see some people has good luck and 
some people has bad luck. Now, I remember once ] 
was walking along the street with Tom Jellicks, and 
he went down one side of it and I went down the 
other. We hadn’t gone more’n half-way down when 
he found a pocket-book with two hundred pounds in 
it, and I stepped on a woman's dress, and so gout ac- 
quainted with my present wife. It was always so,” 
said lhe, witha Ae ;“ that. Tom Jellicks was the 
luckiest man in the world, and I never had no luck.” 
TWO REASONS WHY. 

While some boys were skating up a river a gentle- 
Man noticed one on the bank who look longingly, but 
had no means of enjoying the sport. 

“ Haven’t you any skates?’ asked the gentleman. 

Ty No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause mother says I ain’t prepared to die, and 
father says he needs the money to buy iim some 
undershirts!” was the lonesome reply. 

THE FasHron, Ladies, says a Wester’ fashion 
writer, you may friz your hair’;'do it up high, let is 
down low, banging on your’ backs, “ scrambled” 
over your foreheuds, “banged” ‘into your eyes, 
puffed up at the sides, Wotn wateriall style, tied up 
or any other way you May please, aud it will be all 
right—for Fashion sys so. - 

PROPLE WIL TALK. 

You may get throug the worid, but will be 

very slow, 

If you listen to all that is said as you go; 

You’ be worried, and frétted, apd kept in a 

: stew, 
For meddlvsome tongues will’ have something to 
do, P ‘ 
For people will talk. 


If quiet and modest, you'll have it presumed 
That your hunrble position is only assumed ; 
You’re a wolf in sheep's clothing, or else you’re a 


fool 
But don’t get excited, keep ectly cool, 
lor people will talk. 


If generous and noble, they’ll vent out their 


“ spleen, ' 
Yow'll bear some loud hints that you're selfish 
and niean ; 
If upright, honest and fair as the day, 
They'll call you a rogue in a sly, sneaking way, 
For people will talk, 


And then if you show the least boldness of 
hea 

Or a slight inclination to take your own part, 

They will call you an upstart, conceited and 


vain ; 
But keep straight ahead, don’t stop to explain, 
For people will talk. 


If threadbare your dregs, or old-fashioned your 


at, 
Some one will-sarely take notice of that, 
And hint rather strong that you can’t pay your 


way ; 
But don’t get excited, whatever they say, 
For people will talk. 


If you dress in the fashion, don’t think to 


escape, 
For they criticize then in a different shape ; 
You’re ahead of your means, or your tailor's un- 


paid ; 
Bat miod your own business, there’s naught to 
be made, 
For people will talk. 
Now, the best way to do is to do as you please, 
For your mind, if you uave one, will then be at 


ease ; 
Of course, you will meet with all sorts of abuse 
But don’t think to stop them, it ain’t any use 
For people will ta ik 


TOO MATTER -OF-FACT, 

Grandmother: “ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
seli, Matilda Ann, to asat without a tear when the 
good clergyman was a talking that beautiiul, and 
everyone else was a weepin’ sol” 

Matilda: “ Why, how could Lory when I hadn't 
got a pocket ’andkercher ?’’—Fun, 

A Fesuine Remark.—Mr, Plimsoll speaking at a 
recent meeting declared that he dared not express his 
feelicg in words—he would put it into his work. 
Such heavy metal is more than likely to affect his 
loadline.—F un, 

“HeiaHo! The wind and the rain.” Here is 
charitable lady, clad iu furs; with footwarmers and 
every other aid oi comfort, who can’t understand why 





the poor little lightly-clad shop-girl should shiver aa 
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shake while showing the wares brought outside * to 
gave trouble.” Neither can we—it’s really shocking 
to think of such presumption ! 

THE LAWYER'S ALPHABET. 

A, is the “Davy ” you take when you go; 

B, is the Bond that has wrought you much woe; 

0, the Conveyance the clerks had to write ; 

D, the “ Draft Copies ” they worked at all night ; 

E, the Effects of a bankrupt (poor fellah) ; 

F, is the fool who forgot his umbrella ; 

G, is the Gammon that sends up the bill; 

H, is the Humbug that fills up the till ; 

I, the Insurance lessees have to pay ; 

J, the Jocose things which some lawyers say ; 

K, is the “ Kite ” that bard-up clients fly ; 

L, is the Lease you will take by-and-bye; 

M, is the Mortgage you’ve got on your land; 

N, is the Numskull you can’t understand; 

O, is the Omnibus brought you to town ; 

P, the Prolixity caused you to frown ; 

Q, is the, Queer Card who always votes wrong; 

R, Registration, which takes one 60 long ; 

S, is the Settlement fond lovers make ; 

7, is the Talk that does make one’s head 

ache ; 

U, is the % Use,” a queer legal term old; 

V, is the Volume of charges untold ; 

W, ’sthe Worry that clients endure ; 

X, the "Xamining to make the thing sure ; 

Y, is the Yawn that you give while you wait ; 

Z, is the Zany-who turned up too late.—Judy, 

HUMBUG! 

A ‘severe instance of the use of the term 
* humbug,”’ occurred the other day in one of our 
courts. A woman, in giving her evidence, repeatedly 
used the term, in the course of a severe cross ex- 
amination, the counsel (a very plain if not an ugly 
person) observed she had frequeatly used the term 
humbug, and desired to know what she meant by it, 
and demanded an illustration, to which she replied : 

“Why, sir, if I was to tell you you was a very 
handsome man, would you not think I was hum- 
bugging you ?” 

‘The lawyer sat down, perfectly satisfied, 

MISSING HIS MARK, 

“How dare you throw stones like that, you bad 
boy ? You very nearly injured my cranium!’ 

“Injured your cranium! Why, what is your 
cranium—TI gin’t never seen one? Why, I’ve never 
throwed a stone at a cranium in my life !”—Fan, 

Tue largest piece of porcelain in the world.— 
The great Wall of China.—Punch. 

BOOTLESS ! 

We heard a laughable anecdote of a “man witha 
big foot.” He must be alive.now, for a man with so 
good a hold upon the ground is not likely to drop off 
ina hurry, He stepped one day into ashop of a 
bootmaker and ‘asked Crispin if he could make him 
a pair of boots. Looking at his long splaypedal ex- 
tremities, and then glancing at a huge uncut hide 
that hung on the wall, he said : 

“Well. Yes,” 

“What time will you have’ them done? To-day 
is Monday.” 

** Well, it will depend upon circumstances. I can 
have’them for you by Saturday.” 

On Saturday, therefore, the man called for the 
boots. 

“ Have you got ’emdone ?” said he, as he entered 
the shop. 

“No, Ihaven’t—I couldn’t, it has rained every day 
since I took your measure.” 

“ Rained !’’ exclaimed the astonished patron. 
Ps what of that? What had that to do with 

t , 

“What had that to do with it?” echoed Crispin, 
“it had a good deal todo withit. When I make 
your boots I’ve got to go out of doors, for I haven't 
room in my shop, and I can’t work out of doors in 
rainy weather,” 

CRUEL ! 

A docter lately informed his friends, in a large 
— that he had been eight days in tte coun- 
ry. 

“Yes,” said one of the party, “It has been an- 
nounced in the ‘ Times.’ ”” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, stretching his neck impor- 
tantly ; “‘ pray in what terms ?” 

“Well, as well as I can remember, in the follow- 
ing: ‘There were last week seventy-seven deaths 
less than the week before.’ ” 

A VENDOR of cement, describing its action, said it 
was peculiarly useful in mending jars. A purchaser 
inquired if it would mend the jar of a door. “ There 
is no occasion for its use in that case,” said the ped- 
lar, “for that is sound enough.” Another asked if 
it would mend family jars? ‘In that case there 
18 more sound than sense,” replidd the pedlar, and 
vamosed, ' 


—————__________} 
A vast crowd wllected at the Hétel de Ventes, 


Paris, to witness the sale, by M. Charles Pillet, of 
the valuable collection of violins, violoncellos, and 
basses left by the late M. Maulaz, a well-known 
amateur. A violin of Stradivarius, year 1712, brought 
2,220fr., another, 1727, 7,000fr., athird, 1714, 9,000fr., 
another, about which some doubts were entertained, 
1,550fr., one by Cappa, 5,000fr,, by Gaspardo de Sal 
830fr., an Amati. 530fr.,a very old violin attribute 
to Duiffoprugear, 1,010fr., four by Germaine of Paris, 
105fr., 110fr., 102fr., and 140fr., a Stainer, 610fr., a 
bass of Lupot, 1,550fr., another of Montag, 9,000fr., 
a third 500fr, Several bows by Touré brought high 
prices—one violin, 300fr., another 275fr,, two others 
180fr., and 220fr., one for bass, 235fr., another 340/r., 
one of Touré, sen., for alto, 805fr. The total 
amount received for the musical collection was 
30,012fr. 





OHANGE. 
Tue nodding lilacs swing no more 
Their purple plumes across the gate, 
Nor from the swaying elm-tree boughs 
The robin calleth to his mate. 
The sweet wild roses in the lane 
Have dropped their red leaves one by 


one. 
And as they fell the south wind sighed 
“For you the summer time is done.” 


The snow-white lilies, robed like nuns, 
‘Or dressed like priests by altar fires, 
Beheld the Frost King on the hills, 
So veiled their faces and expired. 
The star-eyed pansies, lovers claim, 
-Have meanings for their hearts alone, 
From them and purple’héeliotrope 
The dewy fragrance all has flown, 


The brown thrush by the meadow brook 
Has hushed his wild song long ago, 
The dusky bee from clover fields 
No more with sweets flies to and fro, 
The birdlings from the soft-lined nest 
Have spread their wings towards 
southern bowers, 
For they, akin to human hearts, 
Seek out the sunshine and the flowers, 


All things that of the summer time 

Made earth more fair and heaven so near, 
Have faded from my watching eye 

Now that the autumn days qre here. 
Why should my eyes o’erflow with tears ? 

I know the flowers will bloom once 


more, 
And when the woodbine leaves are green 
The birds will sing beside the door, 
M. A. FP. 


GEMS. 


Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; waste of 
health seldom; waste of time never. 

THE way man wishes to go thither his feet will 
carry him. 

Truth is the shortest and nearest way to our end, 
carrying us thither in a straight line. 

Wirt time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin, What difficulty is there at which a man should 
quail when a.a worm ean accomplish so much from 
the leaf of the mulberry. 

FLowers and fruit are always fit presents ; flowers 
because they are a proud aesertion that a ray of 
beauty outvalues all the utilities of the world ; fruits 
because they are the flowers of commodities, and 
admit of fantastic values being attached to them. 

DECcIsioN.—A woman of irresolute constitution 
gives herself a treat of the rack every time she is 
called to make up her mind respecting some petty 
domestic arrangement. The poorest arguments will 
make their way, when delivered with firmness and 
decision. Indecision arises from two very opposite 
causes—seeing our way too far, or not far enough. 

EmPpLoymEnt.— Employment.” observes a would 
be philosopher, ‘‘is essential to happiness; and so 
generally is this recognized that there are times 
when the laziest man feels inclined to thank nature 
for having provided him with a moustache to twirl.’’ 

Tue Consc1Ence.—K-vep your conscience tender— 
tender as the eye that closes its lids against an atom 
of dust, or as that sensitive plant which you have 
seen shrink and shutits leaf, not merely at the rude 
touch,of a finger, but at the breath of a moth, 





Curious Frencw Hasits.—Travellers in France 
are often’ puzzled by the curious habits of the country. 
‘The people are very social and kind-hearted, and 





polite in many ways, but they seldom invite foreign 
visitors to a meal. That is not their way of showing 





friendship. When they show special attentions, and 
invite to a dinner, visitors ave perplexed by the 
curious order and kinds of dishes. Meat comes on 
the table without potatoes, and after the meat is re- 
moved green peas and salad are served as a separate 
course. Knives and forks are not changed until the 
dessert appears, and are sometimes kept through the 
entire meal. The strong black coffee at the close, 
without either sugar or cream, is rarely palatable to 
ladies. 





“HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


German Toast.—Cut thick slices of bread, dip 
them.each side in milk enough to soften, then dip 
in beaten egg ; put in a pan greaseqwith just suffi- 
cient butter to fry; fry till brown as an omelet, 
then serve, well sprinkled with white sugar. Two 
eggs. would be sufficient to dip nearly a dozen slices 
of bread. Like pancakes, the hotter the toast the 
better. 

Excettent Corn Murrins.—Two cups yellow 
Indian meal, one cup flour, thrée eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and a little salt, a piece of lard 
or butter the size of an egg, one teaspoonful cale- 
ratus and two of cream tartar, (the cream tartar 
must be put in dry with the flour, and the saleratus 
mixed with a little warm water and put in last of 
all); mixall together with milk as thick as pound 
cake batter, pour in muffin tins, and bake in a hot 
oven about fifteen raise J 

SrurreD Lea or PoRK.—Make deep incisions in 
the meat parallel to the bone ; trim it so as to leave 
the skin longer than the flesh, then boil some.pota- 
toes, when they are done mash them with a piece of 
butter, cayerine pepper, salt, and an onion finely 
shoes and a little rubbed sage, With this dréess- 
ing the incisions, draw the, skin down, and 
skewer it over to keep the dressing from falling out ; 
season the outside the meat with salt, cayenne 
pepper, and rubbed sage; roast it slowly ; when it 
is done pour the gravy in a pan, skim off the fat, 
and add a little flour mixed with batter ; let it boil 
once. Serve it with apple or cranberry sauce. Some 
prefer a dressing made of bread-crumbs instead of 
potatoes. 


STATISTIOS 

Tue Pauper Rott.—The number of: paupers re- 
ceivinh relief in England and Wales on the Ist of 
July, 1875, was 746,066; the returns show 134,233 
in-door and 612,268 out-door; but 441 are counted 
in both these classes, or twice over, having had both 
in-door and ont-door relief on the day named. The 
paupers were 1 in 30, or 3°3. per cent. on the popula- 
tion enumerated at the census of 1871. As we are 
nearly half-way towards the next census, the popula~ 
tion is increased, and the true ratios are not quite 
so high as those just stated. The total is less by 
37,941, or 4°8 per cent., than at the corresponding 
date in 1874. The number of able-bodied paupers— 
namely, 94,969—shows a decrease of 6,632, or 6°5 
per cent.; in Lancashire a decrease of 11°7 per cent, 
and in the metropolis 15 per cent, The number of 
adult able-bodied male paupers shows a decrease from 
20,474 in July, 1174, to 18,043 in July, 7875. ‘The 
classification of the paupers, which deals with the 
gross number, 746,506, without a deduction for the 
441 double entries, shows 134,338 adult males, being 
less by 8,385 than in July, 1874; 312.231 adult fe- 
males, @ decrease of 16,657; 242,257 children, a de- 
crease of 13,834; 3,202 vagrants, a decrease of 97, 
But the number of insane paupers has increased, the 
males being 23,295, an inorease of 404; the females, 
$0,158, an increase of 638; the children, 1,025, an in- 
crease of 89. The total number of insane paupers in 
July, 1875, was 15,174 in-door and 39,304 out-door, 
the majority of the latter being in asylums. The 
total number of paupers shows a decrease of the in- 
door from 187,944, in July, 1874, to 134,238 in July, 
18J5, and a decrease from 646,404 to 612,268 in the 
out-door paupers, 


MISCELLANLOUOS. 


Tue Tax ror Mate Survants.—Is it really true 
that Government intend to impose the tax for male 
servants on all who employ small boys for half an 
hour in the morning to clean shoes and knives? Tha 
Commissioners of luland Revenue say so on the tax- 
papers, and have raised a Very natural and just dis- 
content by saying so, Nothing can be more 
monstrous. It is most unjust, both to the taxpayers 
and to the boys in question—to the taxpayers, for the 
help of such boys. is constantly the resource of very 
poor persons, who keep only one maid-of-all-work, or 
even none at all,and who are compelled to get a 
little aid from outside for the laborious muscular 
effort of Knife and boot-cleaning —and to the boyg 
as it will cut off one of the few resources left 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Meaorz T,—Your copy is declined with thanks, 

J. W. A.—We do not know whether there is such a 
work, but suggest that you have nothing to do with 
books of that kind, as the ideas sugg i are calculated 
to do more harm than the agvice does good. 

M.8. T.—The early instruction imbibed from a parent’s 
life has the strongest influence in forming the future cha- 
racter. Before the mind is matured enough to think for 
itself, we look to those whom nature has constituted 
our guardians to correct and sanction our opinions, 

Torry.—Forks have not been invented much more 
than two hundred years. In early times they were not 
known, even at the entertainments of a sovereign; but 
the guest who sat nearest toa joint held one part with 
his tingers while he carved the other with his knife. 

A. B. C.—We think the only way to treat the gentleman 
would be to receive him as has been your custom on for- 
mer occasions, thus showing him you trust his behaviour 
was uvavoidable, Possibly the lady that he escorted 
home the evening in question may have been a relative 
or some one under his protection for the evening, How- 
pak when next he meets you, he owes you an apo- 

ogy. 

Rongrt.—You are bound to the first love by very tie 
which is most sacred in the eyes ofa true gentleman, and 
at whatever self-sacrifice must endure the perplexities 
of your position until you are released by her trom the 
obligations you have tacitly contracted. We suspect 
that her conduct proceeds from way wardness rather then 
diminished affection. 

He.ioTrorg, — When a pair are engaged, as it is 
termed, the gentleman is privileged to offer the lady his 
left arm when out walking together, We disapprove of 
ladies wearing engaged rings ; it is a vulgar practice, 
and among young ns, excites envy and provoking 
comment, The only finger ornament shay needs is her 
wedding-ring, and that she should not be in too great 
haste to wear. 

CasuE.t.—The hottest love soon cools; yours is not of 
this kind, therefore it is likely to prove lasting. You are 
both of a marriageable age, and ought to know your own 
minds in that respect; but do not marry the young 
woman unless her friends are quite willing. Some of your 
words are mis-spelt, and we do not like blots, scratches 
and interlineations, 

J. D.—A certain degree of corpulency, corresponding 
to a person’s age, isa sign and effect of perfect health ; 
but when it is in excess it is both a disease in itself and 
the cause of others, It may, however, at all times be 
effectually reduced by severe bodily exercise, little slee > 
and a dry and spare diet, provided one sets about it in 
earnest, and with sufficient resolution. It is a rare 
| to find a common soldier complaining of the 

1s@use. 

W, S.—Quite right. The first oratorio performed in 
London was at the Lincoln Inn Field’s Theatre, in 1732, 
On June 10 iu the same year, the serenata of ‘‘Acis and 
Galatea ” was performed at the Italian Opera House, in 
English, by italian performers, with scenery represent- 
ing a rural prospect, with rocks, groves, fountains and 
grottoes ; amongst which were disposed a chorus of 
nymphs and shepherds with dresses and every other de- 
coration suited to the subject. 

Arrit appears from his letter as inconstant as the 
month whose name he has chosen; not that we by any 
means intend to insinuate that he is the first, or likely 
to be the last, of his very numerous family, The parents 
of the young lady in question are quite right in not al- 
lowing her to frequent bails and theatres in company 
with a gentleman who confesses that he is rather rackety. 
If his affections are sincere, he will soon find the means 
to prove them by his altered line of conduct, 

G A.—We can hardly decide upon any course to advise 
you to take, as we do not know what reason your mother 
may have for her objections. However, we feel confident 
that a mother will not advise her children uniess for 
their good. This we will venture to advise you in, Weigh 
well your mother’s counsel, and if you cannot act wholly 
in accordance with her views, do not act too hastily. 
Wait two oreventhree years. You are very young to 
think of taking upon yourself the cares of a h hold 









NOTICE. 


We are glad to announce, in reply to numerous subscribers 





that the Tale, 


our next number. 


“THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN,” 





will be continued in 








who are not ashamed to own they reverence their parents, 
and earnestly do their duty ; they will neither be spooney 
nor fast, but manly, honest men. 

Brertig Victor—By the treaty between the United 
States and Germany, citizens of either country who 
shall have become naturalized in the other and shall 
have resided in the country of their adoption for five 
years 8) be recognized as citizens of such country and 
shall be treated in all respects as such by his native coun- 
try. Should such citizen, however, return to bis native 
country and renew hig residence without the intent to 
return to the country of his adoption, he shall be held 
to have renounced his naturalization. The intent not to 
return may be held to exist when the person natural- 
ized in the one country resides more than two years in 
the other. The declaration of an intention to become a 
citizen of the one or the other country has not for either 
party the effect of naturalization. By this you will see 
that it is possible for you to return to your native coun- 
try without molestation provided you comply with the 
above conditions. 





WAILING OF THE WIND. 


Hark! ‘tis only the wail of the wind I hear, 
But it strikes the chords of the past, 

And I fain would banish the thoughts that arise 
As I list to the mournful blast, 


It tells me a tale of my youth that has fled, 
Of hopes that are ashen and gray; 

And it chants anew a requiem old 
Of joys that have all passed away. 


And as a deep sigh escapes from my lips, 
*Tis wafted away in pain, 

And mingling with sighs of a sorrowing host, 
Adds one to the mournful refruin, 


Then as I still listen it whispers so low: 
** Weep not for joys that are fled ; 
Arise up anew! o’er the graves of the past 
Tl scatter the leaves that lie dead.” J. H. 


Spiyster.—Flowers my be preserved for months by 
dipping them, when fresh gathered, into clear gum- 
water, and after allowing them to drain for three or four 
minutes, setting them upright, or arranging them in the 
ordinary manner in au empty vase. The gum coats the 
surface of the stems and petals, and preserves their form 
and colour, To preserve dried flowers for distillation, 
mix with them about one-fourth cf their weight of good 
dry salt, pressing the mixture down very tightly in 
strong casks, and keeping the casks in a cold ceilar, with 
heavy weights upon to keep the mass close and air- 

Annig. — How long the years seem when we are 
young! To wait a year, a whole year, for anything, 
appears to fifteen like an interminable probation. 
Looking back when one is fifty, a lifetime seems hardly 
longer than a twelvemonth seemed in youth. As we 
grow older the years between us and the great unknown 
tuture are so few that we can almust see their moments 
slipping away from us as the sand drops in an hour-glass. 
Children have no idea of economizing time. Time and 
eternity look to them all as one—there is plenty of space 
in which to fly kites and dress dolis. The middle-aged 
man flies his kite, a cies, d jpeculat ‘ 
he calls them, and the middle-aged woman dresses her 
dolls, aud is, perbaps the gayest doll of all herself, but 
the middle-aged take their pleasure solemnly, 

. F.—Through the neglect of cleanliness, or the use 
of improper clothing, it often happens that is set 
up in the body which @an obtain admission only by ab- 
sorption. Perspired matter, when long suffered to accu- 
mulate upon the surface of the skin, must be taken u: 
in a greater or less degree by the absorbing faculty, an 
again introduced into the system, upon which it acts as 
a poison, producing different febrile disorders, varying 
with the temperature of the sufferers. Clothing con- 
structed of waterproof textures, has been known to ac- 
celerate, if not to produce, such affections, an effect no 
doubt arising from the absence of proper ventilation, 
which the system requires and which it is deprived o' 
by an air-tight covering calculated to confine the exhala- 
tions of the body close to its surface, and to compel 
them, so to speak, to be again absorbed into it. 








Marre and Mapowxa, two young ladies, wish to cor- 
respond with two young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Marie is nineteen, dark; and would prefer a 
coachman, Madonna is twenty, dark, would prefer a sea- 


man. 
Y. P. F. S&S, a young man, wishes to correspond with 
a young woman of prepossessing appearance, who must 
be from twenty to twenty-five. 
Musician, twenty-two, tall, is serving in the band of 
one of Her Majesty's regiments of foot, would like to cor- 
d with a young lady about the same age, medium, 





Remember always there is no truer friend on earth than 
your mother. 

J. G. H. enlists our sympathies at the outset by in- 
forming us in the sixth line of the first page of her letter 
that she is a “jewel of a girl "—just such a jewel, we 
hope, as some true, manly heart hereafter will win and 
wear with loving pride. She must not tumble into love, 
however, with every nice young man she meets, And we 
counsel all dear, good girls not to marry a nice young 
mau—they are never worth a fillip. Look out for those 





height and good looking, with a view to matrimony ; 
money no object. 

W. H., eighteen, a soldier, 5ft. 7in., light brown hair 
blue eyes, would like to correspond with a respectable 
young woman between seventeen and eighteen, 

Grorce and BIL, two companions, wish to corre- 


home; mdents must be good looking, medium 
height and fond of home. “ 

Rose and Lity would like to correspond with two 
young gentlemen. Rose is seventeen, tall, dark hair, 
fair complexion, dark blue eyes, considered hanljsome 
and pretty. Lily is seventeen, fair complexion, gray 
eyes, poasiauned good looking; seamen in the Boyal 
Navy preferred. 

Viotet and Daisy, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two friends or brothers. Violet is a handsome 
brunette, tall and ful. Daisy isa pretty blonde, 
medium height, well educated and with mouey; respon- 
dents must be tail, fair, loving and fond of home; money 
no Object, as they each have enough-for both, 

Dakk-BxyED Nancy, twenty-two, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, consi good looking, domesticated and fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a tall young man, 
not under twenty-five, who is fond of home and ofa 
loving disposition. 

Jounur S.,.a bachelor, forty, dark complexion, 
medium height, a tradesman with an income of avout 51. 
a 3 week, wishes to correspond with a domesticated 

ly, not less than thirty, with a view to matrimony; 
respondent must be good tempered and fond ; 
no a to one with a Ss 

REDDY, a ‘man, twenty-five, » fair, good 
tempered, tend “of home, would make a good husband, 
es accneyeeD uate salgpslllis Somny coats sate 

correspo: a young woman with a 
view to matrimony, Respondent mast be tall, good lvok- 
ing, thoroughly domesticated, of good address, who would 
make a loving wife. 

Firrxe Lieut, a Boyal Marine on special service with 

-H, Prince of Wales in India, twenty-one, rather 
short, dark hair and or ee ot a and respectable 
family, considered good looking fond of home, wishes 
to pert es wito a young lady about twenty, with 
fair complexion. : 

Fairy, seventeen, tall and fair, wishes to correspond 
with a respectable young man, wuo is fond of home, with 
* Rosatss enehhe bend Seslban bl fair hai 

OSALIZ, twenty, g » blue eyes, r, of 
a — disposition, would like to correspond with a tall 
young man, 

. i! jeeneetnre, a height, —_ looking, fatr 
complexion, wi correspond with a yo uta 
about twenty-one. — 
Communications RECEIVED ; 


Jenny is responded to by—J. H., twen' 
dark, a motes with good prospects. ees 
May by—Y.. P. F. 8, twenty, who thinks he is all she 





juires, 
ALAMANDER by—Why Not, twenty-s' i 
Neight. tas eaugincentabteatalaaes hole oe 


Lovine Cyara by—H. 8, nineteen, medium heich 
a confidential clerk in a good portion 3 and neshonert 
J., tweuty-one, medium height, fair curly hair, blue 
— and affectionate, a clerk in a timber merchaut’s 
office. 
- Watrter P. by—Susey, nineteen, short, dark hair, 
eyes anda figure, considered very lookide ent 
loving, a dressmaker by trade, but thinks she is all 
ye ast ae tall, neith 
LO by—George D,, twent, er dark or fai 
lively disposition, and-an astiss by Somat Gabutnes 
1 Tunieos by—Bl ed Lizzie, of al posi 
TxRENCK by—Blue-ey a loving «iis, i 
very foud of fun but thoroughl. domesticated. peut 
Emwa and Biances by— William Y¥, and Edward B., 
both tall, consi good looking, very loving and have 
eet salts by Edith Bt C, ei hteen, fair complexi 
Co elg 0, com. i 
auburn hair, warm-hearted and aifectionate, a9 
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